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Chronicle 


The War.—On November 20 Field Marshal Haig 
started a heavy attack against the Hindenburg line. His 
Third Army, under the command .of General Sir Julian 
Byng, advancing on a thirty-three 
mile front between St. Quentin and 
the Scarpe River, penetrated the Ger- 
man defenses for a distance of more than five miles at the 
deepest point, reaching in the first period of the drive the 
village of Cantaing, less than three miles southwest of 
Cambrai, and attacking the third and last German line in 
at least one point along that front. The British attack, un- 
heralded by artillery, but heavily supported by “ tanks,” 
took the enemy by surprise. The initial stage of the 
advance gave the British the towns of Masniéres, Mar- 
coing, Ribecourt, Graincourt, Flesquiéres, while their 
cavalry drew in toward the Bourlon Wood, west of 
Cambrai. On the British right Noyelles-sur-l’Escaut 
was reached, while northeast of Masniéres the enemy’s 
double line of trenches on the east bank of the Scheldt 
canal was captured. Gains were: also made on the 
Monchy-Croisilles-Quéant line slightly northeast of 
Cambrai. At the apex of the wedge driven into the Ger- 
man positions, the village of Fontaine Notre Dame, 
two and three-quarter miles west of Cambrai on the road 
to Bapaume, was carried in a subsequent movement by 
the British, but the Germans retook it in a furious coun- 
ter-attack. By November 23 there was a lull in the 
struggle, although fighting continued at some points, 
notably in the vicinity of Crévecoeur; Moeuvres and 
Bourlon Wood. By November 24 the British had seized 
some of the elevations of the town and wood of Bourlon 
vital to the defense of Cambrai, and had gained important 
ground near Inchy and east of Quéant, but the enemy 
was still clinging to Fontaine Notre Dame to the east- 
ward. In their advance, the British took more than 9,000 
prisoners. In the Verdun sector the French have been 
very active, their latest offensive carrying them over 
first and second German lines and netting about 1,000 
prisoners. 

On the Italian front where the Battle of the Piave 
River is still going on the week has brought but little 
substantial change. Though pressed from the Asiago 
to the sea the Italians still hold their positions. There 
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has been severe fighting on the Asiago Plateau. The 
Austro-Germans in their attempt to force the line from 
Monte Sisemol to Monte Castelgomberto attacked in the 
direction of Monte Zomo, east of Gallio, and violently 
bombarded the Italian trenches at Monte Tondarechar 
and Monte Badenneche. Further east on the upper 
Piave, south of Quero, they attacked in force the Monte 
Monfenera and Monte Tomba lines. On November 19 
Berlin announced that Quero and Monte Cornelle had 
been taken by storm and that the Italians had been driven 
from Monte Tomba. Towards the end of the week Ber- 
lin officially announced that Teutonic troops had cap- - 
tured the summits of Monte Fontana Secca and Monte 
Spinoncia on the northern front between the Piave and 
the Brenta. Rome announced that a great encircling 
movement attempted by the enemy against Monte 
Meletta, a key position on the Asiago Plateau, had been 
foiled. There has been furious fighting all during the 
week along the Piave and between the Piave and the 
Brenta, the invaders attempting to cross the Piave in 
force and also to come down the Brenta Valley on both 
sides of the river in an effort to reach Bassano and the 
open plain. 

Although the British force in Mesopotamia, following 
the death of General Maude has been quiet, that of Gen- 
eral Allenby in Palestine has drawn closer to Jerusalem 
and partly invested it. The British have captured 
En-Nebi Samwill, site of the ancient Mispah, five miles 
north of the Holy City. 

Premier Lloyd George defended himself on November 
19 in the House of Commons against the first serious 
attack his administration has faced, and so far as the 
House of Commons is concerned, 
seems to have been successful. The 
attack on his administration to which 
he vigorously replied, was focused on two points, the 
character and powers of the inter-Allied War Council 
which he had lately announced in his Paris speech, and 
the condemnation of the Allies’ past strategy which he 
had pronounced on the same occasion. Ex-Premier As- 
quith was spokesman for the opposition. His speech was 
a sharp criticism of the new plan for the Allied control 
of the war and a vindication of his own Government for 
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which, he remarked, that he himself and the present 
Premier had each his particular share of responsibility. 
Mr. Asquith’s attack was considerably milder than the 
first hostile outburst from the newspapers and certain 
sections of the Liberal and Conservative parties which 
greeted the Premier on his return home. In a charac- 
teristically fighting speech Mr. Lloyd George in reply 
showed no sign of retraction of anything he had said or 
done, no hint of an apology for what had been called his 
Paris indiscretions. Answering the criticism that the 
idea of coordination between the Allies in their plans was 
a scheme on the part of civilians to interfere with the 
military leaders, the Premier brought out the fact that 
Lord Kitchener was the first to suggest it, and that he 
had exposed it in almost the same terms as he himself 
had outlined it in Paris. Had the Kitchener plan been 
carried out, the Premier added, “ we should have been 
further forward in the war now.” The reason why he 
wanted an inter-Allied war council was because he 
wanted victory, but did not want the whole burden of 
winning to fall on Great Britain. He desired, therefore, 
an inter-Allied council so to order the whole field of 
battle that all the resources of the Allies shall be thrown 
into the conflict. In the discussion of the mistakes made 
by the country in the conduct of the war he was not 
afraid to speak strong language. In dealing with the 
Serbian campaign, he said that if British troops had been 
dispatched to Serbia six weeks earlier, that “ tragedy ” 
would have been averted. But in spite of past blunders, 
the Premier declared there were only two things that 
could defeat England, the submarine menace and the 
lack of unity. Of the submarine menace he had no 
longer any fear. “ We are on its track,” he declared. 
The other danger was lack of unity. He ended by say- 
ing, “ Unity is the only sure way to victory, a victory 
which will bring peace and healing to a world that is 
bleeding to death.” 


Ireland.—The inquest ‘into the death of Thomas Ashe 
was concluded by the return of a verdict which has 


stirred Ireland profoundly. The judgment of the jury, 
as printed in the Weekly Freeman 


The Ashe Case and the Jrish Weekly Independent, 


reads: 

We find that the deceased, Thos. Ashe, according to the med- 
ical evidence of Prof. McWeeney, Sir Arthur Chance, and Sir 
Thomas Myles, died of heart failure and congestion of the 
lungs on the 25th Sept., and that it was caused by the punish- 
ment of taking away from his cell the bed, bedding, and ‘boots 
and left to lie on the cold floor for fifty hours, and then sub- 
jected to forcible feeding in his weak condition after a hunger 
strike of five or six days. We censure the Castle authorities 
for not acting more promptly, especially when the grave con- 
dition of the deceased and other prisoners was brought under 
their notice on the previous Saturday by the Lord Mayor and 
Sir John Irwin. 

That the hunger strike was adopted against the inhuman pun- 
ishment inflicted and as a protest against their being treated 
as criminals and demanding to be treated as political prisoners 
in the first division. 
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We condemn forcible or mechanical feeding as an inhuman 
and dangerous operation, and it should be discontinued. 

That the assistant doctor called in, having no previous prac- 
tice in such operations, administered unskilfully forcible feeding. 

That the taking away of the deceased’s bed, bedding and boots 
was an unfeeling and barbarous act, and we censure the De- 
puty-Governor for violating the prison rules and inflicting pun- 
ishment which he had no power to do; but we infer he was 
acting under instructions from the Prisons Board at the Castle, 
which refused to give. evidence and documents asked for. 


Shortly after the publication of this verdict Mr. Duke, 
the Chief Secretary, was interpellated in the House of 
Commons, but as he refused to answer a pertinent ques- 
tion, the process was short and unsatisfactory. Incidents 
of this kind and numerous arrests of Irishmen on trivial 
charges have given an impetus to Sinn Fein. De Valera 
is as active as ever. He is attended by throngs of people 
who apparently look to him for relief from untoward 
conditions. 


Mexico.—Some weeks ago a former uplift official of 
New York, now in the employment of Carranza, favored 
American reviews with picturesque descriptions of 
Mexico’s progress under the benign 
hand of the First Chief. What the 
Carranzistas themselves think of the 
condition of their country stands in interesting contrast 
to the opinions of the aforesaid hired agent. Under the 
stress of great anxiety the former spoke their minds in 
a recent debate in the Chamber of Deputies. Their 
words were reported by the Carranzista paper, El Uni- 
versal, from which the following significant passages 


are taken: 

Yesterday’s session of the Chamber of Deputies excited the 
deepest interest. During the session the members began the 
discussion of the bill concerning the suspension of the law of 
guarantees in the case of robbers, highwaymen, footpads, burg- 
lars, lawbreakers, forgers, etc. During the debate which was 
not lacking in the most stirring incidents, Colonel Miguel 
Peralta, president of the Liberal Constitutional Party, made 
the most sensational charges against the national army, accus- 
ing it as one of the most responsible agencies for the abnormal 
canditions now prevailing in the republic. According 
to Sefior Rivera Cabrera another cause of the pre- 
vailing troubles was the hunger which everywhere threatened 
to stifle the very life of the country. The removal from the 
Government of many of the men of the revolution was also 
according to the speaker one of the factors of the situation. 
The situation was aggravated, he said, by the fact that many 
men who did not deserve the confidence of the Revolutionists 
surrounded the President. He also stated as factors making up 
the national conditions the shameful-outrages committed by the 
military leaders, like the one chronicled in yesterday's papers 
reporting how an officer, who was speculating in grain to his 
own advantage, shot a peaceful citizen of Vera Cruz solely 
because the latter refused to sell the merchandise which the 
officer intended to seize (sic). Finally Sefior Rivera alluded to 
the behavior of the railroads and reminded his hearers that 
many of them are the real cause of the high cost of foodstuffs. 

Deputy Siurob speaking for the measure (the suspension of 
guarantees) expressed his opinion that the revolution should 
again draw the sword, for the evil originated in the Cabinet, 
then infected the army, the State Governors and lastly reached 
the very heart of the people. 
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Noisy protests were heard when Colonel Miguel Peralta 
reached the tribune to speak against the suspension of the 
guarantees. According to him the situation was more serious 
than was admitted by those who are in the upper circles of the 
Government. Train robberies were becoming more and more 
frequent, several army leaders had proved untrue to their trust, 
there was not a single State in which thousands of men, risen in 
arths, were not to be found. Here even in the capital men could 
see the most alarming signs of social decomposition, for they 
were at the mercy of every pickpocket or footpad hidden 
behind a tree. In the North the Villista party was still alive; 
in the South there was a faction which had aroused sympathy 
already and had extended its influence from Morelos to Puebla, 
the City of Mexico, Hidalgo, the Federal District and even to 
the “ Huastecas.” In the region of the Isthmus the Felicistas 
were to be found who had branches in every State capital, 
formed of the most powerful and intelligent elements and had 
in the capital itself their central director. In the South it looked 
as if General Alvarado instead pf triumphs met nothing but 
defeat. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Interior Don Miguel Aguirre 
Berlanga was present in the hall. “He was given the floor to 
make his report. This official stated that he did so in the name 
of the Executive, and to give an account to the Deputies of the 
motives which influenced it in putting before them the measure 
which they were then discussing. He then stated that it was a 
matter of public and notorious knowledge that many crimes 
committed by armed bands had been lately chronicled in the 
press and that in the space of two months no less than twelve 
train robberies had been recorded, also crimes like assault and 
robbery, and even murder. The Executive, therefore, in order 
to defend society, as its mandate requires it to do, needed the 
extraordinary means which it begged the Chamber to grant. 


To sum up: According to Carranzista officials, Mexico 
is starving, Mexico is bankrupt, Mexico is torn by nu- 
merous and vigorous revolutions, Mexico is infested by 
bandits who pillage and murder, Mexico is harassed by 
its army which commits brutal crimes of all sorts, Mex- 
ico, in short, is a land of confusion, hunger, despair, 
blood and hypocrisy, which on translation into English 
for uplift reviews becomes “ Progress.” 


Rome.—The subjoined synopsis of an article in the 
current number of the Razon y Fe reflects Spain’s ideas 
about the Pope’s neutrality and gives an excellent sum- 

, mary of the Holy Father’s work. 
~ gerne: te Peds tae days after the Pope had been 
any crowned he addressed his first letter 
“Ubt primum,” dated September 8, 1914, to the Cath- 
olic world. It was a cry of horror at the spectacle of the 
awful misery into which the war had plunged nations, an 
exhortation to Catholics to pray earnestly that God might 
lay aside His scourge, and an entreaty to the heads of 
the belligerents to enter into negotiations for peace. His 
first words, in which he emphasizes his paternal solici- 
tude for all his children, are a plea for peace. Two 
months later, on November 1, he repeated his earnest 
supplications for the end of the war, in his encyclical 
“ Ad Beatissimi.” Christmas eve, in his allocution to the 
Cardinals, he alluded to his fruitless efforts to obtain a 
cessation of hostilities for Christmas day, but expressed 
his hope of obtaining an exchange of prisoners. 
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The following year, 1915, had scarcely begun, when 
the Pope on January 10, published his decree, inviting 
and urging clergy and laity alike to practise penance as a 
means of appeasing God’s anger, and appointing Febru- 
ary 7 for Europe and March 21 for the rest of the world 
as a day for public and united prayer for peace by all the 
many millions of Catholics in all parts of the earth. On 
January 22, in an allocution addressed to the Sacred 
Consistory, the Holy Father reproved the violations of 
justice that had taken place, and insisted on his strict 
duty of preserving a strict impartiality toward all the 
warring nations. On May 25 he bade the Catholic 
world turn in its distress to the sorrowing and immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, and to implore her to use her power- 
ful intercession in behalf of her children and to obtain 
for them the cessation of war and the restoration of 
peace and tranquillity. Two months later on the first 
anniversary of the outbreak of hostilities he again ex- 
pressed his anguish of heart and his desire that the 
nations at war might again become brothers and settle 
their difficulties, not by the might of the sword, but by 
calm considerations of equity and justice. On September 
6 he again exhorted all Catholics to work for the re- 
establishment of a peace based on justice and in accora 
with the dignity of all the nations; and with this end in 
view he authorized the Bishops to sanction the use of the 
invocation “ Queen of Peace, Pray for Us” in their re- 
spective dioceses during the war. He could not let the 
year close without again pleading for peace. Recalling 
his position as the successor to the Prince of Peace, he 
alluded to his well-known efforts to alleviate the horrors 
of war and his purpose to use every endeavor to pre- 
vent such horrors in future. For this purpose he de- 
clared that a way to peace, just, durable and stable, con- 
sisted in a clear formulation by the respective parties of 
their aims and purposes, to be followed by a conference 
in which, injustice being set aside, mutual concessions 
and compensations should be made in the spirit of 
equity. 

In the year 1916 the Holy Father, in a letter dated 
March 4, urged all the families of the belligerents to 
practise penance during Lent, and to pray earnestly to 
the Queen of Martyrs for the gifts of Christian forti- 
tude and resignation and for the cessation of the agony 
of the war. Some months later, on June 26, he ap- 
pointed July 30, 1916, as a general Communion day for 
the children of all the world, whose intention was to be 
the restoration of peace. On September 8 he protested 
against the insinuations which had been made against his 
impartiality, and proclaimed that he was guided, not by 
self-interest but by loving concern for the common good, 
and that it was his duty to labor for the cause, not of any 
set of men, but for humanity itself. On December 4 he 
again expressed his desire that civil society might be 
restored to order, with respect for right and justice, and 
that peace the day-star of all good, might shine forth 
with renewed brilliance on the nations. 
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Early in the following year, on January 10, he once 
more voiced his hope that the world might learn the 
way to peace. And on May 5 he again bade his children 
turn to the Blessed Virgin as a powerful advocate, and 
ordered that the invocation, “ Queen of Peace, Pray for 
Us,” hitherto permitted in individual dioceses, should be 
added to Our Lady’s Litany, throughout the world, on 
and after June 1. The culmination of his efforts in be- 
half of peace was his note to the heads of the belligerent 
Powers, dated August 1, which in spite of its critics is 
a monument at once to the universal affection and to the 
strict impartiality of the Vicar of the Prince of Peace. 


Russia.—According to reports received last week 
fighting has ceased in Petrograd and Moscow, leaving 
the Bolsheviki in complete control of those cities. In 
Moscow the conflict lasted from No- 
vember 7 to 15, some 4,000 people 
were killed and the damage to prop- 
erty was heavy. Though foreigners were not molested 
Ambassador Francis has advised all unattached Ameri- 
cans to leave Petrograd. The fear of famine seems to 
have done more to bring quiet than did the fighting. In 
many places all parties united to combat hunger. The 
situation is said to be largely controlled by General 
Kaledines, the Cossack commander, who holds the coun- 
try’s bread and coal region. Meanwhile Petrograd’s 
civic routine seems to go on automatically, though there 
is no real government there. The City Council ceased 
negotiating with the Bolsheviki and began to work for 
the election of a Constitutional Assembly. Regiments of 
soldiers paraded the streets bearing banners denouncing 
the Bolsheviki. Two-thirds of the Executive Committee 
formed by the Bolsheviki resigned and the remainder 
conferred dictatorial powers on Lenine, who issued de- 
crees altering. fundamental laws. To add to the con- 
fusion, two Central Committees of Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Delegates claimed authority, each denying the 
other’s rights. On November 17 the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee arrested the Director of the State 
Bank because he refused to sign their orders for funds, 
and on November 22 a body of Red Guards demanded 
$5,000,000 from the bank “ within ten minutes.” The 
time expired without their receiving the money, so they 
retired. 

On November 22 the news came that by order of the 
All-Russian Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Congress the 
Council of the People’s Commissaries offered “ All the 
peoples and their respective Govern- 
ments an immediate armistice on all 
fronts, with the purpose of opening 
pourparlers immediately for the conclusion of a ‘ demo- 
cratic peace.’” The Council announced that when its 
power is established, a formal offer of an armistice will 
be made to all the belligerents, enemy and ally. The 
Council also sent orders to the “ citizen Commander-in- 
Chief” to approach enemy generals with an offer of a 
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cessation of all hostile activities for the purpose of hold- 
ing peace pourparlers. In a proclamation to the army 
and navy Lenine ordered regiments at the front to elect 
delegates, who are to open formal negotiations with the 
Germans, and 360,000 Ukranian troops are reported to 
have been recalled from the front. On General Duk- 
honin’s refusal to propose the armistice, Lenine ap- 
pointed Ensign N. Krylenko Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian forces. A reduction of the troops, beginning 
with the class conscripted in 1899, has been ordered. 

On being interviewed by an Associated Press corre- 
spondent Trotsky declared that the Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Government was opposed to a separate peace with 
Germany, but was convinced that the Russian offer for 
a universal peace would be supported by the proletariat 
of every country. He outlined as the “ plans and inten- 
tions” of his Government: 

(1) There will be anh immediate publication of all secret 
treaties and the abolition of secret diplomacy. (2) An offer 
of an immediate armistice on all fronts for the conclusion of 
a democratic peace. (3) The transfer of all lands to the peas- 
ants. (4) The establishment of State control of industries 
through the medium of organized workmen and employees and 
the nationalization of the most important branches of industry. 
(5) The delivery of all authority to local Workmen’s and Sold- 
ier’s Delegates. (6) The convocation of a Constituent Assembly 
which will introduce its reforms through the medium of the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates and not through the old 
bureaucracy on an appointed date. 

“We rely on the German army and the working 
classes to make a continuation of the war impossible,” 
said Trotsky. But if his offers of peace are rejected he 
will declare a revolutionary war against German im- 
perialism. He boasted that the working classes, the 
army, and most of the peasants are with him, no one but 
capitalists and land-owners being against him. The new 
Ministry has laid down the “ following principles as the 
foundation of its measures regarding nationalities in 
Russia ”: 

(1) Freedom and self-determination for the peoples of Rus- 
sia. (2) This right of the Russian peoples to their free self- 
determination to be extended even as far as separation and the - 
forming of independent States. (3) Suspension of all nation- 
alist and religious privileges and limitations. (4) Free de- 
velopment to all national minorities and ethnographic groups 
inhabiting Russian territory. Concrete terms are to be drawn 
up immediately after the forming of a commission for national 
questions. 

To show how completely the Bolsheviki Government has 
broken with the past, Trotsky has published the texts of 
seventeen secret treaties and telegrams found in the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office. The United States and all the other 
Powers refuse to recognize the Bolsheviki Government, 
and M. Bakhmeteff, Russian Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, has officially repudiated it. America and all the Al- 
lies have cut off supplies from Russia. Kerensky,. who 
is still in hiding, has resigned, and General Dukhonin 
has refused to surrender the chief command of the army 
to Ensign Krylenko. 
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A Spiritual Ambassador 


MIcHAEL WILLIAMS 


HESE United States have received and welcomed 
many important missions and embassies and 
special representatives of great powers and in- 

terests during this strange period of the great war. 
There have been princes and dukes and lords and great 
commoners from France and Russia, from Italy and Great 
Britain, ministers of state and generals and admirals 
and ambassadors and editors and financiers; a kaleido- 
scopic pageant of great personages, all intent upon secur- 
ing the friendship, the sympathy and the support of this 
nation on behalf of the peoples who are allied or associ- 
ated in the universal war for liberty. Isolated, perhaps 
provincial, despite all our wealth and power and conse- 
quence, as we have been in the past, now we are keenly 
conscious of our copartnership with the rest of the world; 
with its joys and its woes, with its struggles and its 
anxieties; with all its multitudinous interests and com- 
plex, strenuous affairs. 

Comes now an ambassador of another sort: a minis- 
ter who is unlike all that have appeared heretofore, a 
special representative of an interest unlike all others— 
one that is far too often ignored or even opposed by 
these others, yet one more important than any that has 
gone before it in appealing to Americans. I refer to 
Dom Aelred Carlyle, the Lord Abbot of the Benedictine 
Abbey of Caldey, Wales, who is now in this country ; his 
mission being to appeal to its Catholic population with 
an appeal that cannot fail to stir their heartiest interest 
and enthusiastic support. 

This mission has two main aspects. It would be diffi- 
cult to make a just decision as to the aspect which is 
the more fundamentally important; but unquestionably 
the first of these aspects, namely, to obtain financial sup- 
port for the work soon to be undertaken at Caldey to 
train aspirants for the decimated priesthood of Great 
Britain, will make the strongest and widest general ap- 
peal to the loyalty and generosity of American Catholics. 
Without a powerful and numerous body of active priests, 
where would the Catholic Church be? To support the 
priesthood, I think, comes first in the scale of values 
when a Catholic layman considers his public duty to 
religion. 

But the second aspect of the Lord Abbot’s mission 
will also appeal with a peculiar force to Americans at 
this time. It is his hope to find many American men 
with a vocation to the Benedictine life, who will desire 
to join the Americans already in training at Caldey, so 
that’by and by a branch of the Caldey Benedictines may 
be established in this country, devoted exclusively to the 
carrying on of the great work of contemplation, under 
the primitive rule of St. Benedict. For the Abbot of 


Caldey has observed what many others have already per- 
ceived, namely, that there is a marked and constantly in- 
creasing interest in mysticism in America. Many forms 
of this interest are freakish, morbid, dangerous; wild 
aberrations of mysticism, indeed; but at least they are 
proofs of the hunger and the thirst of the modern Amer- 
ican soul after spiritual life. Now, mysticism’ when 
guided and controlled by the Catholic Church, is one of 
the most potent and most stimulating of all religious 
forces. The contemplative Orders are the authorized, 
authentic systems for the guidance and the inspiration of 
legitimate mysticism. The contemplative Orders are the 
specialists, the experts, in the concentration and the con- 
trol of the power of prayer, of all the channels of sane 
and well-ordered practical mysticism. And the Benedic- 
tine Order, the Abbot of Caldey believes, is peculiarly 
well-adapted to American conditions and the American 
temperament. 

Let me, however, return to the first aspect of the 
Abbot’s mission to America. In order to set it forth in 
the proper perspective, it will be well if I first briefly 


review the well-known history of Caldey Abbey itself, 


as that review will explain the special reasons which at 
this great crisis in our history has brought Dom Aelred 
Carlyle to our shores. 

The Abbot of Caldey, it will be recalled, is one of the 
most notable of the many notable converts to the Cath- 
olic Church in recent times in England. A collateral 
relative of Thomas Carlyle—that dour old philosopher 
would probably cast eyes askance at his strange de- 
scendant, were he alive today—and a man of large private 
means, Dom Aelred Carlyle when a young boy, and a 
member of the Church of England, was led to dedicate 
himself to the observance of the rule of St. Benedict by 
reading a book on monks and monasteries discovered in 
his father’s library. As a medical student at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital in London, he later gathered a band 
of young Anglicans about him to follow as well as they 
might the religious rule of St. Benedict while going about 
their ordinary affairs—strangely do these medical stu- 
dents contrast with the type of St. Bartholomew stu- 
dent immortalized, and unmoralized by Dickens in the 
“ Pickwick Papers.” Later on there came official recog- 
nition by the Archbishop of Canterbury of this effort to 
revive the contemplative life in the Church of England. 
Dom Aelred Carlyle was made the first abbot of the re- 
vived Order of St. Benedict, and gathered a community 
of Anglican monks about him on the little island of 
Caldey, on the coast of Wales, in 1906. 

Seven years later, Dom Aelred and all his followers, to- 
gether with a community of Anglican Benedictine nuns, 
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at St. Bride’s, Milford Haven, were received into the 
Catholic Church. In the midst of fruitful and diversified 
labors, undertaken in the most obvious good faith, the 
fervor and devotion of the community for twenty years, 
ever since Dom Aelred initiated this revival, had been 
nourished by Catholic books and practices, the inex- 
haustible treasury of mystical riches from which all forms 
of modern mysticism derive and often pilfer their only 
vitality. And the community had been groping about 
striving to find “a coherent and logical mode of loyal ad- 
hesion to the Church of England.” 


For more than twelve months, as the crisis approached, the 
claims of the Catholic Church had demanded the attention of 
the community, and several well-known Anglican divines had 
been asked to solve the difficulties which bristled between the 
theory and practice of High-Church doctrines. The out- 
come was .to sweep away the honest delusions of years 
and to bring us face to face with the fact that extra Ecclesiam 
nulla salus. The uncompromising attitude of the Anglican 
Bishops in regard to the faith and devotional practices of the 
community was the immediate cause, under God, of showing us 
once, and for all, that the Protestantism of the Church of 
England was inherent and ineradicable, and that apart from the 
Pope and his jurisdiction there could never be any true Catho- 
licism. 

From a worldly point of view, the first effect of the 
wholesale conversion of the Caldey Community was dis- 
astrous. The greater portion of the annual revenue of 
the monks came from Anglican donations. All these 
were withdrawn, and the Community faced the hardest 
kind of a struggle for existence. But Pope Pius X 
showed the most generous helpfulness. He granted all 
the necessary privileges and dispensations so that the 
community might be regularized as Benedictines as 
speedily as possible. He personally contributed for a 
term of years towards their support, and his example 
spurred on the English Catholics. 

Then came the great war. Dom Aelred was professed 
at Maredsous, in Belgium, upon the very day the Aus- 
trian Archduke was assassinated. He got back to Eng- 
land the day Great Britain declared war. “ In fact,” he 
told the present writer, with the gracious humor that dis- 
tinguishes him, “as a Catholic Abbot, I am very much of 
a war baby!” Caldey Island was swept bare by the army- 
recruiting of practically all its workingmen, most of whom 
had been employed by the monks in the stone quarries 
that constituted one of their principal means of support. 
Soon it was apparent that, with the many other more 
pressing calls upon them, the English Catholics could do 
no more for Caldey. 

Against this ominous situation loomed all the brighter 
for the dark cloud hovering over them the glorious truth 
that spiritually the success of the Caldey Benedictines 
grew ever more pronounced and far-reaching. The fact 
that this lonely island on the Welsh coast, where hermits 
and monks have dwelt since the fifth century, though not 
continuously, was a veritable power-house for the calling 
down and the distribution of God’s grace and favors, was 
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palpable. From the very trenches came scores of applica- 
tions for admittance after the war from officers and from 
private soldiers. 

Not only so, but there appeared another work which 
Caldey could do. The decimated ranks of the priest- 
hood in all European countries is one of the most 
menacing, most appalling factors of the war situation. 
While England has not sent her priests into the trenches 
to fight, nevertheless she has taken the seminarians, and 
chaplain-duty has called hundreds of priests far from 
their usual duties. And many are dead or dying, of 
bullets or of disease. 

At the same time, there is a most remarkable and won- 
derful wave of vocations to the priesthood in Great 
Britain. There has never been a time in the history of 
England since before the revolt of Luther “ when there 
were so many who long to leave the fishing nets of the 
world to follow the Divine Master in His fishing for 
souls,” as the Abbot of Caldey says: 


These are called late vocations. In many cases a youth will 
have thought over the question in pre-war times, but the real- 
ization of his hopes seemed impossible. Want of classical edu- 
cation, or of means, drove him into the merchant’s or profes- 
sional man’s office in spite of his high ambitions. The war, how- 
ever, has revived his hopes. His experience has doubled his 
value. He is a tried young candidate. He knows the world 
and has fought against it as well as against the flesh and the 
devil. There are dozens and dozens of men who have been 
brought face to face with spiritual realities, and whose only 
ambition and hope is to devote the remainder of life to the 
greatest cause, the salvation of souls. But there is a difficulty. 
It is that young subjects like these cannot be received into a 
seminary or the novitiate of a religious house until they have 
been tested and prepared, and have acquired a knowledge of 
Latin. At the present time so far as we know there is in the 
British Isles no place where men can be received, nor is there 
machinery for dealing with them. Something has already been 
done by means of “ Our Lady’s Young Priests’ Fund” set going 
by the Stella Maris magazine, and at present there are many 
young candidates placed in various day and boarding colleges 
in preparation for different dioceses and Orders. These, how- 
ever, are not the later vocations of the young men at present 
in the army who are specially in our mind and for whom it is 
particularly wished that something may be done. 


With true apostolic spirit, the Benedictines of Caldey 
are preparing to open a central preparatory college for all 
dioceses and Orders where some of these young warrior- 
aspirants inspired by the Holy Ghost amid the roar of 
battle may be received as in a clearing-house, to be sorted 
and placed according to the signs of their vocations. The 
estimated cost of training a candidate will be fifty pounds, 
or $250 a year. Precious little, this, I may say, when we 
consider that these war-born vocations, these priests of 
the Almighty garnered from the fields of death to bring 
souls into the meadows of everlasting life, may be nur- 
tured for so little. Americans are being appealed to most 
earnestly to become “ war fathers ” of young soldiers, and 
help them while they are in training camps, or in 
France, in order that they may become and remain good 
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soldiers of Uncle Sam. This is good work, too; but how 
much greater, how much more vitally necessary for 
Americans to become war fathers of these young sol- 
diers of Christ, who have heard His call to rally under 
a standard more essential than any flag, to a service more 
needed than that of any army. 

These, then, very briefly indicated, are the main aspects 
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of the mission of this spiritual Ambassador, the Lord 
Abbot of Caldey, in America. Here is an alliance 
deeper than any other. The Church of Christ is the 
Church of Christ no matter under what flag this or that 
portion of its members may be, and the appearance 
among us of Dom Aelred is a needful reminder of our 
spiritual brotherhood as Catholics. 


Necessary Egotism 


DanieEt A. Lorp, S.J. 


HEN dear old Rip roused himself from his 
W\ rather protracted nap and stroked his unaccus- 
tomed white beard, he thought at once of his 
home and of the probable reception that awaited him 
there ; and then he wondered mildly if he had not better 
wait until it grew dark before returning to his lares and 
penates. In reality, years had .passed since he left that 
home; but for him the days of his vagabond youth with 
all their associations of cavernous pockets and tempes- 
tuous wife, of elfish bowling clubs and vast draughts of 
exhilarating liquor lay within easy reach of memory. He 
was, as far as he knew, the same old Rip that had taken 
his gun and his dog up into the Catskills, though his gar- 
ments were tattered beyond recognition and the gun at 
his side had evidently been substituted by puckish gamins 
for his own fowling-piece. About it all there was a cer- 
tain vague strangeness, but the one thing of which he 
was quite sure was that he was the same Rip Van Winkle 
who yesterday or the day before at latest had lain down 
to rest. 

That is a strange link which binds the feeble old man 
on his last bed with the same man as a child at his 
mother’s knee. Rip was unique merely in that he 
skipped the entire period of his middle age. He went to 
sleep a fresh, blooming hunter and awoke a doddering 
relic. But for most men the various epochs of life dis- 
solve gradually into one another. Childhood slips into 
youth; youth glides imperceptibly into manhood; man- 
hood ripens and reaches a full maturity, and then begins 
the gradual descent toward that bed on which the event- 
ful last scene is played. Shakespeare’s seven ages are 
really not acts bounded at each end by a rising and fall- 
ing curtain; they are rather one long act in which, in 
various costumes, a single actor plays his several roles. 
The realization of one personal identity throughout links 
the life of today with the life of yesterday, or of last 
year, or of twenty or fifty years ago. 

The old man can no more shake off this consciousness 
that he and the child of five that bore his name are iden- 
tically the same person, than he can shake off his head by 
diligent nodding. When a man of business takes a week 
off ‘to run down to “the old home,” he looks fondly at 
the orchard where he, then a lad in overalls and a torn 


shirtwaist, his feet innocent of shoes, stole the forbidden 
green apples. He boasts that he could, in those happy 
days of unconscious digestion, eat more than any boy in 
his “ neck of the woods ”; he tells how single-handed he 
licked a bully ten years old; and though, when the old 
folk bring out a faded tintype of a very stiff and fright- 
ened youth in short-long trousers and a blouse starched 
like a strait-jacket, he screams with enjoyment at the 
thought that that puny youngster was once himself, he 
has not the slightest doubt that he and the frightened 
youth are the very same person. 

The surviving members of the class of ’57 are enter- 
tained by the alumni association. Smith, aged eighty- © 
one, egged on by his fellow-antiquities, brags that in his 
day he was the swiftest runner in his college ; “ beat Har- 
vard, by Jove, in the 100 at 11 flat.” And though the 
dear old chap could not beat a snail if the snail give him 
a handicap, no one doubts that this is the onetime cham- 
pion. 

That tremendous sense of personal identity linking 
the man of the present with the man of the past has 
its grim features as well. What has this prim, passion- 
less professional man, diffusing wisdom and majestic 
decorum from his very presence, to do with the hot- 
blooded, impetuous youth who, in a moment of wild, 
blinding passion, flung a trusting soul headlong to ruin? 
Yet in the quiet of his room where no eye sees, wisdom 
and decorum fall from him like a loose glove, and 
conscience flings into his quivering face the crime of his 
distant youth. 

This identity of personality is absolutely necessary 
for whole classes of intellectual operations.. The com- 
position of the Canterbury Tales took Chaucer some 
twenty years, but through that entire period he never 
lost sight of the single plan that he had formulated in 
the very beginning. And today it would be simply im- 
possible for any man to take up the incomplete work as 
Chaucer left it and carry it to the conclusion which 
Chaucer clearly had in mind. 

Or take the physicist who is employed on some deli- 
cate experiments covering reams of paper and years of 
time. Suppose that there were no identity of person 
there, that from day to day the experimenter could not 
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recognize that he was the one who performed these ex- 
periments yesterday and the day before. It is obvious 
that any completion of the experiments would be im- 
possible. He must recognize the steps which he took to 
reach the present point in his problem; he must be able, 
without any break in the sequence, to bring his results 
from the first equation to the final answer; he must be 
in a position at the conclusion of his experiments to 
grasp the problem as a single, logical whole. And be- 
cause the physicist is conscious of his identity with the 
man who began and continued the experiments, its ulti- 
mate solution is more than merely possible. 

Everyone from his own experience knows that he is the 
same person throughout the longest and most varied life. 
Baby, boy, lover, soldier, justice, grandfather, ancient, 
he is absolutely the same individual. To brand such a 
universal and necessary conviction as a delusion is to 
incur the righteous laughter of those with common-sense. 
Yet without a soul distinct from the body, it is simply 
impossible to explain this perception of identity. With 
a soul, the problem is relatively simple. 

Suppose we take first the materialistic attitude that 
there is nothing in a man but his body. At some time in 
our lives we have all been amused at finding out the enor- 
mous quantities of food we consume in the course of a 
normal year. We realize, though, the significance of 
this apparent voracity when we learn that the simplest 
action of muscle or nerve literally burns up our bodies as 
a locomotive burns coal. We live like the old-time racing 
steamboats on the Mississippi, by burning ourselves up; 
so much so, that in the course of every seven years, con- 
servative scientists maintain, we have completely changed 
every nerve and muscle and bone ia our bodies. In the 
case of the brain the destruction and rebuilding is much 
more rapid. Americans who live at high pressure’ prob- 
ably renew their brain-cells faster than anyone else. 

f, then, nothing exists but our bodies, our conviction, 
ineradicable though it may be, that we are the same per- 
sons today that we were seven years ago is simply false. 
We have nothing but our bodies, and our bodies have 
been changed as we changed our coats and hats. The 
child, with its fresh, pink skin, its sensitive nerves, and 
its resilient bones, is no more the sage, with his wrinkled, 
parchment skin, his dulled senses and his brittle bones, 
than the baby’s beribboned shoes are the sage’s carpet 
slippers. If there is no soul, unchanged substantially 
during all the changes of the body, to link together this 
ever decaying, ever renewing “mansion of flesh,” we 
have no greater fool than the man of seventy who feels 
himself the same person as the child of seven, the youth 
of seventeen, the bridegroom of twenty-seven. As a 
matter of fact, he has been a new personality every seven 
years. 

Absurd as materialism is, the modern theory of a world- 
soul is a very dark shade more ridiculous. Briefly put, 
the theory is this: There are no individual souls ; instead 
there is one huge soul which, like Lake Michigan flow- 
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ing through the hydrants of Chicago, trickles through the 
individual brain in a stream of thought. To use the 
favorite figure, the world of men is a great stained-glass 
window through which the cosmic mind flings its 
thoughts as the sun flings its rays. The thoughts, of 
course, receive their individual character from the brain 
through which they seep, just as the rays of the sun 
are colored differently by the individual bits of glass. 
But the person does not think; the world-soul thinks, 
and a man can be said to have a soul only in so far as 
the thoughts of the world-soul filter through his brain. 
There is no thinker; only thoughts! Some philosophers 
would be saved if they only had a sense of humor. 

For here is confusion confounded and compounded. 
My body is constantly changing, but so are my thoughts. 
The only permanent thing is a world-soul which is not 
mine. My body is not permanent; my soul is as common 
as a public drinking-fountain, and my thoughts are con- 
siderably less durable than the fountain’s flowing water. 
I have a constant conviction of my personal identity, 
though really the thinking principle in me is in no way 
personal to me and is as much the property of every man 
in town as the air or the sidewalk. As for my thoughts, 
they just “ roll along.” 

In other words, the idea of a world-soul gives the lie 
to my conviction of my individuality because I share it 
in common with Tom, Dick, and Harry, not to mention 
Ah Sing and Uncle Mose. The succession of thoughts 
renders impossible any explanation of a continuous per- 
sonality, for even supposing that thought two knows all 
about thought one, and thought three knows both one 
and two, yet, when I go to sleep, I make it a point to stop 
thinking, and the chain of thoughts is nicely riven in 
twain. A fine way for a person to break with the past 
under this theory would be to take an anesthetic. 

As a matter of fact, we could not run our world un- 
less, besides this mere belief in personal identity, there 
were actually in every man something that kept him 
identically the same. Unless the thief, the murderer, the 
wife-deserter, arrested years after the crime, were abso- 
lutely identical with the man who committed the crime, 
all the judges from the supreme bench to the courtroom 
of Alice’s Wonderland could not punish the offense. A 
lapse of seven years under the materialistic theory or 
a single change of mind under the successive thoughts- 
theory would make a man irresponsible for his contracts, 
would annul all the marriages in the land, turn fathers 
into persons quite unrelated to their children, and set 
our little earth completely on its head. But fortunately 
we do not manage affairs on such theories as these. All 
the while we dispute about it, we presuppose something 
in a man that makes him responsible for all the acts of a 
lifetime, that binds him to his contracts through years of 
time, that keeps him in precisely the same relationship to 
father or children or wife. That something is nothing 
else than an unchanging soul which is distinct from the 
changeable body, and is the cause of fleeting thought. 























A New Religion 


Epwarp F. Murry 


HERE is much talk these days about the return 

of religion to its own. Spencerian fingers have 
ceased to flip God away into the realm of the un- 
knowable. Agnosticism was acceptable when the men 
were finding the world itself so fascinating that they 
would not, and hence easily persuaded themselves that 
they could not, know anything about Him who made it, 
much less pay serious attention to Him who redeemed 
it, and spoke of a cross to be carried. But those who 
felt proud of their apathy and ignorance of things Divine 
some years ago, today seemed stirred and humbled by the 
knowledge which sorrow has brought. Was it not St. 
Augustine, who said that eyes laden with tears are more 
easily lifted to God? The point has been scored that, 
while frivolous philosophies may do well enough in an 
era of peace and prosperity, men simply cannot do with- 
out religion when the earth is quaking and hearts are 


breaking. Through today’s mystery of pain, men are . 


seeing the solution of the mystery of the universe. For 
trouble has turned mental and sentimental processes in 
the direction that leads to the God whom Comte banished 
and Spencer blurred. Subconsciously the world real- 
izes that He alone who has permitted this tidal wave of 
blood can stem it, and suspects that His purpose in per- 
mitting it was to make Himself known in His might to 
those who refused to see Him in His mercy. 

It is clear that the dawn of a religious day is breaking. 
But the question has already flashed forth: What brand 
of doctrine shall we accept? Marx, Christ, or a combina- 
tion of Christ and Pan? The religion of democracy, 
plain archaic Christianity, or an up-to-date bridge across 
Olympus to Calvary? Certainly not the first, for the reli- 
gion of democracy is not a religion at all. If it is any- 
thing, it is mere Socialism painted with piety. 

It surely would seem that there could be no conjunc- 
tion of the cloven-footed god with the perfect Man of 
Galilee. But Edward Lewis in the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly makes one. Even as the infatuated Jews once 
shrieked for Barabbas, so does Mr. Lewis call for Pan, 
though kind enough to allow Christ to come along too. 
Our intellect was darkened and our will was weakened 
by the sin of our first parents; otherwise the attitude of 
the Atlantic scribe could be esteemed by Catholics only 
as a great enigma or as matter for the attention of alien- 
ists. It is extravagant that Mr. Lewis should refer men 
who are groping in the gloom for their God, to the my- 
thology at which Lucian laughed. Would he thrust the 
libidinous Zeus, deflowerer of Danae, Semele and Eu- 
ropa, alongside the pure Christ who taught the blessed- 
ness of the clean of heart? Would he rear the shameless 
Aphrodite to the plane of the Immaculate Mary, as once 
the French extremists enshrined a scarlet woman on the 
altar of Notre Dame? Can he be sincere in his enthusi- 
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asm for a revival of the “ Divine Comedy ” or. its equiv- 
alent? His reasons are interesting. 

Paganism, he maintains, unwarrantably offends the 
nostrils of the modern world; a stubborn reminiscence of 
the days when Christ was wrestling with Pan and the 
Galilean conquered. His apparent opinion is that Chris- 
tianity uncharitably refused to think nobly of a noble 
enemy conquered, and that the ship of the Church sailed 
on a grand career of obloquy down through the cen- 
turies. Now if there indeed was evil in Paganism, there 
were also Socrates, Aristotle, Phidias, Homer, Pindar, 
Aeschylus, Euripides, and Archilochus. Why should 
we think only of a swollen, rose-crowned inebriate of an 
Epicurean when the word pagan floats into our brain? 
Why forget the clean, well-disciplined Stoic? We are 
prejudiced against Pan, though “no deity has a juster 
claim to live than he; and, could he die, all other deities 
would perforce become silent and powerless, for the nat- 
ural is the tap-root of the spiritual.” 

We venture the assertion that Christ was a trifle more 
natural than Pan. He was incarnate, born of a woman, 
suffered and died. Pan rose from the froth of the Hel- 
lenic imagination and sank when the bards ceased to 
pluck their lyres. His was an abstract existence, while 
Christ’s was actual and hence exceedingly more natural, 
in Mr. Lewis’ own sense of the word. ; 

Christ appears to have realized just as well as Mr. 
Lewis that the natural induces the spiritual. It is sound 
psychology that the data from which ideas are abstracted 
by the intellect are acquired through the senses. It is 
from the natural order that we ascend to the ideal or, as 
Mr. Lewis calls it, the spiritual. That seems to have 
been a good reason why Christ came in manhood to 
redeem us; by His concrete presence, example and 
the word of His lips, all of which penetrated the senses of 
men, Our Saviour reached their souls. When He re- 
turned to His Father’s house, He left behind Him a visi- 
ble Church and the tender Eucharist, thus providing for 
the external as well as the internal devotion of His chil- 
dren. There is after all much of the natural, as well as 
the supernatural, in Christianity. It is the former that is 
raised to the latter by grace. “God became man that 
man might become God.” 5 

The brilliant names and virtues of certain pagans 
should not blind Mr. Lewis to certain truths. The Stoics 
were a rather limited quantity in the pagan world and 
hence were hardly representative of the persuasion of 
Pan. Nor did their merits spring from religious motives, 
but rather from philosophic preoccupations. They flour- 
ished at a time when the gods were eliciting many sniffs. 
And, at best, an oasis does not disprove a desert. Too, 
the barrenness of paganism is not falsified by the rich 
names of the new great ones of Greece. Like Lucian, 
Socrates smiled at the popular deities. How nebulous 
the personal religion of Euripides was, apart from the 
exigencies of the drama, is plain from his skeptical verse, 
quoted in Lucian’s “ Zeus, the Tragedian ” 
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Zeus, 
Whoe’er Zeus is, for I know not, unless 
By hearsay. 

Paganism was too fleshly and gross to satisfy the spir- 
itual cravings of men. It had to go even before Christ 
came. Only the shell was left when the star shone over 
the hills of Bethlehem of Juda. 

The effect and value of the Christian dispensation, ad- 
judges Mr. Lewis, was discipline. But discipline is not 
an end in itself. Excellent! He is reminding us of 
what Christianity never forgot. The end of Christian 
discipline is the perfection which is like God and leads 
to Him. Christian discipline qualifies for the higher life 
that begins with death, and also gives purpose and peace 
to these days of earthly exile. The Atlantic writer scorns 
the virtue that chills and diminishes passion, seemingly 
esteeming such to have been the object and lesson of 
Christ. Yet who would accuse the Nazarene of being a 
sawdust personality? Jesus loved and wept and stormed. 
Is it not just as possible to be passionate over the good 
which Christianity teaches as over the evil which pagan- 
ism permits? Few pagans ever had a vehemence to sur- 
pass St. Paul’s. Certainly this Apostle’s virile virtue did 
not chill or diminish his passion. Too, there is to be 
considered a long and significant line of enthusiastic 
saints, who lived every ounce of their lives. Mr. Lewis 
and hagiography, however, likely are strangers. 

“Oh, the bitterness of the continual repression of de- 
sire, the galling of the bands, the chafing of the fetters! 
Oh, the stupidity of authority Thus moans our ad- 


Joseph Lotte, 
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i ) VEN before the outbreak of the war, which has 





been to so many the channel of grace, resulting 

in their return to practical Catholicism, there 
had begun in France a wonderful renewal of Catholic 
life. The movement has been largely, though not wholly, 
among literary men, men who gave the years of their 
youth to the propaganda of unbelief and whose recov- 
ery of faith in Christianity has been characterized by 
all the ardor with which they formerly pursued wander- 
ing fires. The head and front of this movement was 
Charley Péguy and the name of Joseph Lotte is so in- 
extricably connected with his that his biographer, M. 
Pierre Pacary, could describe him by no more fitting 
title than Un compagnon de Péguy. And indeed Lotte 
himself would not have been so well content with an- 
other, for they were companions in many adventures 
during many years—Péguy the leader and master and 
Lotte the disciple—although on that thorny road back 
to Rome each walked alone, Lotte if anything in advance 
and assuredly the more simple, direct and uncompromis- 
ing of the two. 
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mirer of Pan and critic of Christ. He should pause in his 
sighs to realize that Christianity with her hedges aims 
merely at keeping men from making fools of themselves 
and injuring others. In which noble service, she joins 
hands with the law of the land. 

Mr. Lewis himself seems to suspect that he is preach- 
ing chaos, for he actually drifts into admitting and admir- 
ing the result of discipline. One then wonders why he 
bothered to complain about Christianity at all. 

“The great sin,” according to Mr. Lewis, “is not to 
live with enthusiasm—The great untruth is to be unreal 
—The great treachery is to refuse expression to 
Self——” 

This sounds like a sentence from the rouged lips of 
some heroine in the Cosmopolitan Magazine. The cry 
for “ self-expression” has been taken up with a ven- 
geance by such ladies as simply will not become mothers, 
and hence have plenty of time for the follies and fads. 
But if everybody expressed himself or herself, our jails 
and lunatic asylums would be quite inadequate. Some 
selves are inexpressible, others are not worth expressing, 
still others are horrible beyond expression. We have no 
objection to a genius setting himself forth in terms of 
goodness, truth or beauty. But there is another side to 
the situation: should we care to let a Bacchus express 
himself in grapes and debauchery, or a Nero in such 
street-orgies as the black nights of old Rome knew? 

Thank Heaven, we have a Law that decidedly limits 
self-expression and a Christ to uphold it, not a Pan to 
subvert it! 


Lay Apologist 


M. KeEtty 


“Ah, mon pauvre vieux, nous en sommes tous la!” was 
his astonishing reply to Péguy’s avowal that he, atheist, 
Socialist, Dreyfusard, had recovered the Faith of his 
Catholic childhood, although he had not yet returned 
to the practice of it. ‘“ We are all come to this pass!” 
The words seem to have been wrung from him; they 
were his first signal of capitulation, his first half-shame- 
faced, half-defiant ackriowledgment of defeat by a 
Stronger than he. They were such a cry as issued from 
the lips of Saul, in the dust of the Damascus road: 

My harness, piece by piece, Thou hast hewn from me, 
And smitten me to my knee; 
I am defenseless utterly. 

Emile Joseph Lotte was born at Rochefort, France, 
on February 20, 1875, and was baptized in the parish 
church of St. Louis. He grew up in a household where 
the mother’s ardent piety acted as a foil for the father’s 
anti-clericalism. Of Breton blood, and therefore as 
Faguet wrote of Lamenais, croyant comme il était 
vivant, with a certain eager chivalry of soul, swift as a 
drawn sword, flashing, dauntless, the springs of pity 
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deep but easily stirred, with a capacity for bursts of irre- 
sponsible fun which is not uncharacteristic of melan- 
choly natures ; such in his boyhood was the future cham- 
pion of Dreyfus, the future founder of the Bulletin des 
professeurs Catholiques de Université, the future sol- 
dier of France. About the time of his second Com- 
munion his whole soul responded to the appeal of the 
Dominican under whom he made a retreat and his 
mother relates how he fell asleep nightly over the “ Imi- 
tation of Christ.” But his father was an enthusiastic 
Republican and this meant, to use Lotte’s words, that 
he was “ anti-clerical and anti-Roman.” The boy’s faith 
began to crumble and the last vestiges were demolished 
by the mocking disbelief of his professor of philosophy 
at the lycée of Cherbourg. At the College of Sainte- 
Barbe in Paris, although he continued to attend the 
services of the Church, he had ceased to receive the 
Sacraments, and after a time he discarded the outward 
appearances of belief. 

It was at the Sainte-Barbe that he met Péguy, openly 
incroyant and yet President of the Conference of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, and, more curious still, proposed for the 
office by Louis Baillet, fervent, foredestined, already 
under the spell of the Benedictine rule of peace. Gen- 
tle St. Vincent himself could scarcely have foreborne 
smiling at the spectacle of these young atheists carrying 
soup through the bitterly cold winter nights to the 
poor of the Quartier de la Glaciére. ‘The Lotte of those 
days would beguile his friends on these tournées with 
the rollicking songs of Breton sailors, with Baillet not 
the least charmed of his audience. 

Lotte’s failure to enter the Ecole Normale supérieure 
was followed by his year’s military service, a period of 
teaching at the /ycée of Nantes, a year of study at the 
University of Rennes and then his professorship suc- 
cessively at the College of Loudun, at the lycée of Roche- 
sur-Yon (1905), at that of Brest, and finally at Cou- 
tances, whither he went at his own request in 1910. He 
had married in 1898, and to gratify his wife had permit- 
ted the Baptism of his daughter Monique, but in 1905 
he forbade that of his scn. _In his eyes at this time Bap- 
tism was an ancient custom, of little importance save as a 
step towards First Communion: et voila ce qui est dan- 
gereux. 

With Péguy he had flown to the side of Dreyfus, as 
knights responding to the “d@ moi!” of a comrade un- 
horsed in the melée, and religion, which to their minds 
meant anti-Semitism, intolerance and persecution, knew 
no quarter from their blades. But when Dreyfusism 
became a political issue it lost its hold upon their loyalty, 
always idealistic and aloof. Still it had been a good 
fight while it lasted, and though Dreyfus, the politician, 
had to be relinquished there was still the tragic memory 
of Dreyfus, the proscribed, and the gigantic figure of 
Bernard-Lazare, Péguy’s portrait of whom is not un- 
worthy to stand beside Carlyle’s Mirabeau. It was the 
same with Socialism, and when they had parted with 
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Jaurés, drawn into the political whirlpool, there was 
still Jaurés the poet to be remembered, Jaurés, who had 
“ Polyeucte” by heart and the sonnets of Ronsard. 
There were still the fiery ensigns which these lost leaders 
had enkindled to be carried forward undimmed. Oddly 
enough, in the midst of Lotte’s anarchistic beliefs there 
persisted a love for France and her army, and over the 
army of France there has always hovered the tradition 
of those who followed her kings, who were not seldom 
her saints, to the battlefields of God. 

Mgr. Batiffol, who, as chaplain at, Ste.-Barbe, had 
known both Péguy and Lotte in their student days, at- 
tributes their rescue from materialism to the philosophy 
of Bergson, but sorrow, wiser than all philosophers, was 
about to become the preceptor of Lotte’s soul. With ter- 
rible swiftness, after an illness of one night, died his 
daughter Monique, and shortly afterwards, in the spring 
of 1907, his wife in a period of convalescence from ty- 
phoid fever, secured his consent to the Baptism of André, 
and a year later, after great suffering, which his love 
shared, she too died, but first she made her peace with 
God. The soul has its sanctuaries into which human 
eyes have no right to peer, and so we cannot analyze the 
emotions of a man confronted with the. realization cf 
how bitter a thing death is to them that have no hope. 
This lore, which was confirmed at the bedside of a sis- 
ter who fell sick shortly thereafter, was saved from 
being barren knowledge by the lads who followed his 
course in morals at the lycée of Brest. He found him- 
self obliged to answer their questions, compelled to give 
a reason and a cause, and one day to his stupefaction he 
found himself uttering the name of God. It was at this 
juncture that Péguy avowed himself a Christian and 
that Lotte made his memorable reply: “ Ah, mon vieux, 
nous en sommes tous la!” Returning in the train from 
that interview Lotte stammered his first prayer in many 
years, and characteristically it was the Hail Mary. 

It was a full year, however, before he took the final 
step. ‘The Church seemed so fearsome, afar off, and 
then the priests—the priests whom one had scorned.” 
But he took the step, encouraged by the prayers and ad- 
vice of a humble nun, and on Easter Sunday,-1910, the 
Lord Christ came into that heart where, “the doors 
being shut,” He had already entered by His grace. 

That Lotte was not merely swept by a new enthusiasm 
into new waters of folly is evident from a poignant pas- 
sage in the Bulletin, in which he dwells on the trials of 
desolation which Thérése of Lisieux experienced before 
her death. He is writing editorially: 

At last she understood, but we had understood even before 
she did, for we have known this keen torture, we have felt this 
darkness pressing upon our shoulders, this wall has risen 
stark before our eyes; we have heard these blasphemies and 
this mocking laughter, we have been tempted by this despair. 
But it was our just desert, the necessary crisis of our spiritual 
rebirth. Our soul, when it was recaptured by God, was sin- 


stained and unclean. Satan held all its approaches and pos- 
sessed it as his own. He stirred up illusions within it as he 
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would; we dared not utter a prayer without hearing beside us 
an outburst of mocking laughter; we could not draw near the 
Holy Table without feeling either that we were utter fools or 
that our sole presence in such a place at such a time was a sacri- 
lege. When the wave of grace which has borne him to the 
foot of the altar has subsided, no one can imagine the loneli- 
ness, the destitution, the unwontedness, the dryness, the dejec- 
tion of the converted Christian. 

But no one could be more delightfully simple in his 
devotion than the converted Lotte. The little Breton 
whose livre de chevet was the “ Imitation” awoke in 
him. He loved the Magnificat and the Salve Regina. 
He went daily to Mass and Communion in the chapel of 
the Soeurs de la Miséricorde at Coutances and he made 
frequent retreats. Once he went to the Benedictine 
monastery at Oosterhout, where Louis. Baillet with his 
community was in exile. Baillet was dying, but surely 
there must have been laughter in that room where these 
two met in the peace of their souls and remembered the 
atheistic Vincentians of Sainte-Barbe and the ballads of 
Brittany. Lotte had great devotion to the Mass. “ We 
are parishioners,” he wrote, “ who go to Mass and en- 
deavor to follow it. Is not this the whole sum of piety, 
to hear Mass devoutly, and does not Christian perfec- 
tion and the highest mysticism consist in conforming 
one’s life to the Mass?” 

It could scarcely be that so dauntless a champion 
would be a laggard in the defense of his recovered 
Faith, and so in December, 1910, he instituted the Bulle- 
tin des professeurs Catholiques de l'université. “ The cre- 
ation of a link of friendship, a mutual assistance of faith 
and prayer . . . for an increase of the ardor of our spiritual 
life, in order that the influence of our character and de- 
votion may bear fruit in our pupils.” Such were its ob- 
jects. They were not very well received and there were 
other causes of complaint, notably Lotte’s pervasive ad- 
miration of Péguy, which sometimes betrayed him into 
excess of praise; nevertheless the Bulletin had its public, 
if the name can be given to the necessarily restricted 
circle to which it was addressed. Lotte was founder, 
business manager, editor and chief contributor. It was 
quite outspokenly a periodical of apologetics, and many 
of Lotte’s articles, although less rhapsodic than Péguy’s 
Cahiers, are among the most remarkable manifestations 
of what M. Paul Sabatier is pleased to call “ the present 
religious orientation of France.” Perhaps Lotte’s per- 
sonal appeal and influence are not better exemplified 
than in the very pathetic letter addressed to him by an 
instructor who finds himself at the crisis through which 
Lotte has passed. There is something very like tender- 
ness in his answer to him, and yet how categorically and 
emphatically he lays down the grounds for belief: 

We believe, first of all, because we have not acted maliciously 
(n’avons pas fait le malin) towards God, and it has been 
enough for us to have perceived him at certain privileged mo- 
ments of our life in order to acknowledge quite simply that 
He exists. We believe, secondly, because having experienced 
the existence of God we have understood with our heart as 
well as with our reason that He could not be indifferent to us, 
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that He must necessarily love us, that we are His children, 
or else this world, this life and everything in it would be too 
horrible for endurance. We believe, thirdly, because having 
claimed this love as our due we have only to open our eyes to 
see in the birth, the life, the teaching and death of Jesus Christ 
the proof of so unutterable a love that there remains for man 
only one fitting attitude, that of perpetual thanksgiving. 
Fourthly, we believe because life according to Christ being im- 
possible without Christ, His presence must necessarily be per- 
petuated amongst us and this is done in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Fifthly, we believe because in a world where everything is 


changing, this teaching could not subsist nor this presence be 


perpetuated except in an unchangeable institution; now it is 
well known that this institution is the Roman Church. 


Lotte rejoined his regiment in September, 1914, and 
on December 27, as he was studying a map in the shel- 
ter of a wall, he fell, shot in the temple—a death on the 
field of honor, surely, and a becoming death for one who 
had always been a brave soldier and a generous foe. 


A Rally for Christian Democracy 


JosepH Hussein, S.J. 


HRISTIAN Democracy is the highest expression of social 
science illuminated by the light of faith. The name itself, 
as Pope Leo XIII was careful to explain, is not meant to convey 
any political significance. There is question solely of a democ- 
racy of social endeavor, a “popular action” for the common 
welfare in which all alike are to participate. It does not preclude 
the efficacy of the ballot, but rather supposes the full and intelli- 
gent Christian use of it as a powerful means for the promotion 
of social justice. 

Christian Democracy is based upon the fundamental truth that 
society is a moral organism: a social body all the members of 
which are united for a common purpose, by a common bond of 
brotherhood, under the common fatherhood of God. “No one 
lives in a community for his personal advantage only,” says Pope 
Leo XIII in his Encyclical on “Christian Democracy,” cited 
throughout these pages; “he lives for the common good also.” 
Each member is therefore to contribute his own share towards 
the welfare of the entire body, and that body, in turn, must rea- 
sonably provide for the welfare of its individual members. In 
every conflict between private and public interests the former 
must yield to the latter, since the common good is the supreme 
social law. This, however, does not imply the Socialistic abroga- 
tion of inviolable individual rights. It does not imply the nega- 
tion of all private capital, but its proper restriction and regulation. 
Due precedence must, moreover, be given to all the interests of 
a higher order. Right reason demands that spiritual claims 
prevail over merely temporal considerations. 

Christian Democracy is earnestly concerned for the welfare of 
all classes of society, yet it openly professes to devote itself pri- 
marily to the interests of the poor, since they, in particular, stand 
in need of its assistance. Its chief aim is thus expressed by the 
Sovereign Pontiff: 


To make the conditions of those who toil more tolerable; to 
enable them to obtain, little by little, those means by which they 
may provide for the future; to help them to practise in public 
~— | in private the duties which morality and religion inculcate; 
to aid them to fzel that they are not animals but men, not 
heathens but Christians, and so to enable them to strive more 
zealously and more eagerly for the one thing which is necessary : 
that ultimate good for which we are all born into this world. 
This is the intention ; this is the work of those who wish that the 
people should be animated by Christian sentiments and should 
be protected from the contamination of Socialism which threatens 


them. 




















Christian Democracy, in a word, is not satisfied with a national 
prosperity, which may be based entirely upon the excessive wealth 
of a privileged class, but seeks to bring about a public prosperity 
in which all alike can share in due measure. It has no fatuous 
delusions about a Socialistic abolition of classes, but neither will 
it admit the denial, in practical life, of the brotherhood of men. 
Therefore it demands a mutual love and consideration and a just 
regard for the full dignity of every human being made to the 
likeness of God. It will bitterly fight the attempts of Socialism 
to interfere with the individual rights of citizens, whether cap- 
italists or laborers, but it will no less fearlessly erect an adaman- 
tine wall of public opinion and civil law against the encroach- 
ments of liberalistic capitalism, based not upon individual right 
but upon individual privilege opposed to the common good. 

There is one lesson, above all others, which it would bring 
home to the hearts of men, and this is that no social regeneration 
is possible in our century, or in any century, except by the aid 
of religion: 

It is the opinion of some, and the error is already very com- 
mon, that the social question 1s merely an economic one, whereas 
in point of fact it is above all a moral and religious matter, and 
for that reason must be settled by the principles of morality and 
according to the dictates of religion. For even though wages are 
doubled and the hours of labor aré shortened and food is cheap- 
ened, yet if the workingman hearkens to the doctrines that are 
taught on this subject, as he is prone to do, and is prompted by 
the examples set before him to throw off respect for God and to 
enter upon a life of immorality, his labors and his gain will avail 
him naught. 

So likewise the additional profits of rationalistic capitalism, 
without regard for God and His Commandments, will be new 
millstones hung around its neck to sink it deeper into perdition. 
Nothing can ever still the unrest of a State in which godless 
labor is gathering its resources for a combat against equally god- 
less capitalism. Neither will ever be satisfied; neither will ever 
say enough, whether there be question of wages on the one side 
or of profits on the other. The law of force alone restrains them, 
and when this dam is broken, nothing but the deluge can follow. 
Labor and capital will alike be involved in the common ruin. 
To save civilization from this impending catastrophe, Pope Leo 
XIII solemnly sent forth his warning to the world: 


, The condition of things at present proclaims, and proclaims 
vehemently, that there is need for a union of brave minds with 
all the resources they can command. The harvest of misery is 
before our eyes, and the dreadful projects of the most disastrous 
national upheavals are threatening us from the growing power 
of the Socialistic movement. 

Hence. the imperative need of the Christian Democratic move- 
ment, equally opposed to Socialism on the one hand and to ration- 
alistic capitalism on the other. While the former is distin- 
guished from Socialism by the fact that it preserves inviolate all 
the true rights of property, it is no less sharply contrasted with 
unrestrained capitalism by its demand for a regulation and 
restriction of the power and privilege of private capital, wherever 
they are detrimental to the public welfare. In opposition to 
Socialism, Christian Democracy would preserve industrial free- 
dom and economic initiative as the mainsprings of national pros- 
perity, but in equal opposition to encroaching capitalism it would 
firmly set for it the bounds defined by the greater good of the 
entire people 

Christian Democracy is the golden mean between the two de- 
structive extremes of Socialistic and capitalistic excesses. It 
favors free cooperation and such a measure of municipal or gov- 
ernment ownership of public-service utilities as can best con- 
tribute to the general advantage of all the citizens. Much of the 
success of Socialism comes from the use of Christian Democratic 
measures as stepping stones to its own pernicious ends. These 
measures, though deprived of their religious motives and often 
rendered unjust or revolutionary in their Socialistic application, 
still contain at least a remnant of Christian truth which is used 
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as a bait for the unwary. Socialism, for this reason, has become 


more dangerous than ever. The time approaches when even the 
elect may be deceived. 

No one, therefore, can fail to understand*how important it is 
that the principles of Christian Democracy be firmly grasped by 
all Christians. It is no time for mere defensive warfare. Though 
combating Socialism on the one hand and liberalistic capitalism 
on the other, we must lift on high our own glorious standard. 
Aggressive action is required. The teachings of the Gospel and 
of the natural law must be firmly but carefully applied to all 
the great social and economic problems of the day. The guidance 
of the Church is more than ever necessary that men may not be 
misled by the utterly unwarranted interpretations given to the 
Scriptures by infidel Socialists. Hence the neéd of a clear, con- 
sistent, Christian Democratic movement which, by the cogency 
and moderation of its arguments, can unite all men of good-will. 

While Christian Democracy relentlessly opposes the oppression 
of the poor, it likewise demands justice for the wealthier classes 
and seeks their cooperation no less than that of the laboring men. 
It is not, like Socialism or individualistic capitalism, a mere class 
system. Like the Church and the Gospel, on which it is founded, 
it is intended for all alike. There is no Christian who cannot and 
should not be a Christian Democrat. His Christian faith de- 
mands no less of him, if the Gospel of Christ is to have its prac- 
tical application in his life. 

Christian Democracy is not content with merely defending the 
just rights of the rich as well as of the poor, but it likewise 
recalls to both their sacred duties. While the latter may not 
transgress the laws of Christian morality, the former, too, are 
bidden to bear in mind that their responsibilities are in direct 
proportion to the greatness of the temporal benefits they have 
received. “We wish them to understand,” says Pope Leo XIII; 
“that they are not at all free to look after or neglect those who 
happen to be beneath them, but that it is a strict duty which 
binds them.” 

Christian Democracy is the consummation of Christian charity 
no less than of social justice. It is the practical application of 
the Ten Commandments and of the twofold law of love which 
embraces them all. It seeks to provide for the souls of men while 
caring for their temporal welfare. It goes about in the spirit of 
Christ, with malice towards no man, with good-will for all, 
battling for justice and the reign of love in the hearts of all man- 
kind. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


National Teachers’ Agency and the Editor 
I. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

+ My attention has been called to an article in AMERICA, pages 
86-87, of November 3 issue, in which you mention “ vacancies 
today.” Our records do not show that we have issued such a 
request, and our records are not of this sort at all. I advise you 
that the call from Lackawanna for a science teacher did not limit 
the candidate in matters of religion. I would like to know how 
you received the information you published. I inclose a printed 
statement of the vacancies issued last week that you may under- 
stand that we did not mention religion in any case. 

Today a superintendent in central New York asks for a grade 
teacher and he demands that the candidate be a Catholic to suit 
local conditions. He also suggests that another teacher for an- 
other place be a Protestant, if possible. He has absolutely no 
prejudice, but is trying to serve the local social conditions. These 
things often happen and we keep ourselves within the limits of 
the requests received. So far as our general policy is concerned, 
I am not in sympathy with the narrowness that limits public 

school teachers ir matters of religion. I have fought many fights 
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in behalf of liberalizing conditions. I therefore assure you that 
your statement is unfair both to interests which you represent, 
to us, as well as to the Lackawanna superintendent. 

Our letters to condidates are written as confidential informa- 
tion. Your publication of this information, which you must have 
received through a candidate, is not in harmony with the ethics 
of business, for the candidate signs a contract with us to protect 
the information and use it for himself only. 

I. have known Mr. Mathewson, the superintendent at Lacka- 
wanna, many years, and I know that he is not narrew in his reli- 
gious belief. In fact, his wife is a Catholic while he is a Protes- 
tant. This is thorough evidence that he is not in sympathy with 
the condition you represent. I ask that you explain and change 
the impression, especially protecting Mr. Mathewson. You also 
should exonerate us. I await with interest your reply. 

Respectfully, 

Philadelphia. D. H. Coox. 

P. S.—Upon serious thought I conclude that your organization 
would not be writing to Mr. Mathewson unless you had evidence 
of the case you mention. I no doubt wrote to some colleges solic- 
iting candidates for the Lackawanna position. There is a chance 
that an error crept into our statement to the colleges. If so, I 
will be glad to explain fully to anyone, for I am interested to 
protect Mr. Mathewson, who is the innocent party, and ourselves, 
who have no desire to increase the prejudice but rather to de- 
crease it in every possible way. D. H. C. 


II. 


Mr. D. H. Cook, National Teachers’ Agency, 1530 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge your letter under date of 
November 12. I regret that your records do not show that you 
sent out the circular under discussion. If kept even tolerably well 
they should show it, for your agency mailed such a document to 
the presidents of Eastern colleges. One of these gentlemen 
placed his copy of your communication in my hands. I in turn 
reproduced it verbatim in the columns of America. The enclosure 
reprint may refresh your memory. You ask me “to explain and 
change the impression, especially protecting Mr. Mathewson.” 
In answer I protest that the task is quite beyond me. I cannot 
understand why your agency was guilty of the wholly unwar- 
ranted demand for Protestant teachers for public schools which 
are supported by the money of Catholics also.- Moreover, it is 
your duty, not mine, to elucidate the problem. Yours it is also 
to protect Mr. Mathewson. Finally, in view of the circumstances, 
your request that I “exonerate” you, must be met by the advice 
that you exonerate yourself. I am, sir, 

Very respectfully, 
R. H. Trerney, Editor. 
III. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your favor of November 14 received. Thanks for the in- 
closure. It is evident that an error crept into the information 
that was mailed to the colleges you mention. It is absolutely 
true to fact that Superintendent Mathewson of Lackawanna did 
not ask for a Protestant. Therefore, it is our error that the 
information was sent out with the suggestion that a Protestant 
only was to be considered. I have traced this to an error in our 
cffice work. It is not uncommon that we receive information 
from school authorities that they desire a teacher of a certain 
religion. It is nearly as true of Catholics as of any denomination 
of Protestants. This fact is traceable to the church conditions of 
the community where the teacher is wanted. I would not think 
it wise to publish the statements in any case, for, so far as I have 
discovered, the matter is the result of local conditions and is as 
thoroughly the opinion of one denomination as another. I have 
in many cases insisted with employers that they should employ 
members of other churches than those they suggest. In fact, 
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I am and shall remain a friend of the teacher who respects all 
religions and does not make herself objectionable because of her 
own belief. 

I have already told you that Mr. Mathewson is not in error. 
I have explained why. The mistake is ours rather than his. Your 
letter to me is not quite satisfactory, because my statement of the 


case relative to Mr. Mathewson is a statement of fact. The error 
that our office made is a clerical one and simply grew out of the 
condition that one or two of the places mentioned in our list pre- 
ferred Protestants because of local conditions. I really think that 
the appointment at Lackawanna favored a member of the Cath- 
olic Church. I regret the error in the notice as sent to the col- 
leges and I assure you that it does not represent my sentiments 
or wish in the matter of delivering teachers. I have no desire to 
discuss the problem except to make clear that we are not preju- 
diced and do not have any relation whatever to the very un- 
healthy movement carried on by societies opposed to the Catholic 
institutions. I shall be interested in the returns from Mr. Ma- 
thewson’s communications, for I wrote him recently explaining 
the transaction. Respectfully, 

Philadelphia. D. H. Cook. 

[(1) The “printed statement” mentioned in the first letter 
above bears no resemblance to the circular letter criticised in 
America. The former consists of advertising matter, a question- 
naire and a list of vacancies. The latter was a request to presi- 
dents of colleges that they supply Protestant teachers for eight 
public schools. (2) D. H. Cook bases his remarks about the 
ethics of business on a false assumption, as is clear from the sec- 
ond letter. Moreover, under the circumstances, he is hardly in 
a position to impart a lesson in ethics. (3) He attributes the 
occasion of his “error” in asking for Protestant teachers to the 
fact that one or two schools mentioned in the list sent out pre- 
ferred Protestants. If but one or two schools preferred Protes- 
tants, why did he demand Protestants for the eight schools seek- 
ing teachers? Probably to emphasize his liberality towards Cath- 
olics. (4) The Editor of America regrets that Mr. Cook de- 
ceived himself into thinking that satisfaction was due him. No 
attempt was made to give him satisfaction. None was due him. 
(5) Neither Catholics nor Protestants have a right to make reli- 
gion a test for a position in a public school and neither should 
be encouraged in the practice even for the sake of retaining 
patronage. Moreover, it has not yet been proved that Catholics 
are addicted to this un-American practice—Ed. Amertica.] 


White Slavery 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I presume I am the preacher referred to by Mr. Connolly 
in his discussion in your pages. It is not quite exact to say 
that I “deplored the Houses of the Good Shepherd.” I rather 
deplored the fact that such houses did not exist for male 
offenders. All admit theoretically a single standard for men 
and women. A sin is a sin whether committed by a suffragette 
or a Tammany Democrat. But in practice and everyday life 
a wide difference is accepted. The young blood who has sown 
his “ wild oats,” when he comes to marry will select and exact 
not a woman who has stepped aside from the straight path, but 
one without taint or blemish. The man whose past cannot bear 
scrutiny will scrutinize with lynx-eyes the past of the woman 
he chooses for his life-partner and will recoil from the sug- 
gestion of marrying a woman whose record was as bad as his 
own. Instances of a double standard in practice are of every- 
day occurrence. 

Condemning, then, in the Cathedral, this double standard and 
the widespread impurity of men, I suggested that if male 
offenders were relegated to Houses of the Good Shepherd many 
of them would be checked in the path of self-indulgence, when 
what was meted out to their victims, more sinned against than 
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sinning, was meted out to them with no stinting hand. Perhaps 
now that women have the vote they may be better able to pro- 
tect themselves and punish their aggressors. 

Poughkeepsie. THE PREACHER. 
To the Editor of America: 

The following astounding statement in Miss Baxter’s letter 
would be incredible had it not appeared in cold print: 

What he (Mr. Connolly) complains of, very justly, too, 1t 
seems to me, is the clerical and lay apathy on the part of Cath- 
olics in the present widespread movements tending towards the 
protection of women and the social and moral betterment of the 
poor. 

Every Catholic parish in the city is a “ movement,” established 
for years, for these very purposes; every Catholic school, every 
Catholic home is also just such a morally dynamic center. These 
are the true prophylactics against white and any other sort of 
slavery. It is of the very essence of Catholic life to protect men, 
women and children and make for the social, moral and spiritual 
betterment of both the poor and the rich. This is not a “ move- 
ment tending,” but an actual movement, accomplished. There are 
Catholics who need to study what is under their very noses. 

The Cruger case has stirred up the muddy water for a nine 
days’ sensation. The newspapers print huge headlines and vari- 
ous uplift activities are flaunted in the public eye. Catholics are 
not featured among them; ergo, Catholic apathy. Catholic char- 
ity work is so obvious that some Catholics overlook it, just as 
some people forget that daylight comes from the sun. 

Let’s be done with this ignorant criticism. Because some ladies 
in silks and satins motor into the slums “ for the social and moral 
betterment of the poor,” Catholics are apathetic to the improve- 
ment of the poor! Consult the Catholic Directory, page 152, 
giving the recapitulation of the Catholic activities, ecclesiastical, 
sociological and charitable, of the Archdjocese of New York, 
and give pause before criticising. Then visit the various institu- 
tions and organizations and see for yourself what they are act- 
ually doing. You will find there men and women by the hundreds 
who have given up the silks and satins, the comforts and the 
ambitions of life to go down among the poor and be the poor for 
the social and moral betterment of the poor. There is only one 
limit to this Catholic work and that is money. Zeal, courage, 
love, self-sacrifice are there in abundance. You who complain, 
because you do not see, if you yourselves fail in zeal, courage, 
love or self-sacrifice, at least aid with your alms to the extent of 
your means. 

New York. J. L. 


_ Religious Freedom and the Constitution 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Kindly allow me to thank your correspondent, S. L. B., of 
Covington, Ky., for correcting my confessed ignorance on a point 
of constitutional science, where I nursed the flattering but false 
impression, as it now appears, that the Federal Constitution ex- 
pressly guaranteed the freedom of worship, within due bounds 
of public morality. I ought to have been better informed; but I 
was unconsciously trusting to a mere impression, possibly based 
on a confusion with “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
in the Declaration of Independence. At all events, I had long 
carried about with me, as an axiom of religious liberty in the 
United States, the notion that the Federal Government protected 
certain primary rights of conscience from their iniquitous inter- 
diction by the several States. Possibly, besides, instead of getting 
knowledge by review of the text of the Constitution, I suffered 
myself an ideal assumption equivalent to the postulate: The State 
can do no wrong! 

The tyrannous contrary presumption, that Oklahoma, or any 
other American State, boasting of civilized enlightenment, not 
only can, but will, in a moment of blind bigotry, strangle a free- 
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born rational soul in its absolute affairs between itself and the 
infinite Creator, outrages my first instincts and last faculties of 
right reason, my tenets of fundamental ethics, and my sense of 
just government. 


New Orleans. WILLIAM PRICE. 


The Bishop of Cork and the American Press 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The metropolitan papers have recently published a sensa- 
tional report to the effect that the former German Ambassador 
at Washington requested the German Foreign Office to press the 
Holy See for the appointment of Dr. Cohalan as Bishop of Cork. 
In its last issue the Osservatore Romano, the semi-official organ 
of the Vatican, states definitely that no solicitations were ad- 
dressed from Germany or Germans in regard to the selection of 
a bishop for the aforesaid See. It is clear then that either the 
Ambassador made no such request, or that the Foreign Office 
ignored it. At any rate, it is most unfortunate that the New 
York papers, which have fallen to a low plane indeed, should per- 
sistently try to discredit the Holy Father at a time when unity 
is so imperative for the welfare of the nation. 


Philadelphia. E. M. 


Help for Armenia 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of November 17, you “ earnestly recommend” 
to your readers the “worthy charity” of the Armenian and 
Syrian Relief Committee. It would be impossible to over- 
estimate the value of charitable assistance given to these un- 
fortunate peoples of the East, provided it be given in the proper 
way; and you seem to take it for granted that the proper way 
is through the relief committee of which you speak in the fol- 
lowing words: “The Armenian and Syrian Relief Committee 
is an organization inspired by true charity, which makes no 
distinction of creeds.” 

I do not know who compose this committee, or in what pro- 
portion its members are Catholics; but if it is true that it 
makes no distinction of creeds, why is it that the funds collected 
must be distributed exclusively by Protestant missionaries? 
My testimony might, perhaps, be open to question, if I relied 
merely upon my owh experience of many years as a Catholic 
missionary in the East; but it is supported by the testimony 
of a Protestant minister. The Rev. William H. Hall, of the 
Protestant College at Beirut, recently returned from relief work 
in that district, and from his own words seems to be very 
anxious to assure Americans that Catholics have nothing to do 
with the distribution of funds collected by the Armenian and 
Syrian Committee. Writing in the New York Times, for Octo- 
ber 22, 1917, he says: “The funds collected in this country by 
the American Committee for Armenian and Syrian relief are 
being disbursed through these American [Protestant] mis- 
sionaries and teachers of the American [Protestant] college in 
Beirut.” What he says of the funds destined for the Armenians 
and Syrians is true also of the other American contributions 
to charitable works in the East. 

No wonder, then, that America is considered everywhere in 
the East a Protestant country; no wonder also that thousands 
of these starving Armenians and Syrians become Protestants, 
partly, it must be confessed, through Catholic contributions. To 
these poor and ignorant Christians of the East, Armenians, 
Syrians, Greeks and others, Protestantism points out the way 
of escaping starvation. 

New York. Grorce CALAVASSY, 

Missionary Apostolic. 


[The Armenian and Syrian Relief Committee has given assur- 
ance that money will be distributed through Catholic mediums 
also. Catholics who prefer another depositary can easily send 
their gifts to the Holy Father—Ep. Amenrica.] 
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Some Irish, Old and New 


IKE all Irish priests, the late Canon Sheehan was 
deeply interested in the Church in the United 
States. Fully appreciating her strong vitality, manifested 
particularly in works of education and charity, the 
Canon was by no means blind to the fact that, because of 
worldly prosperity, some were falling away from the 
Faith of their Irish ancestors, and losing their “at- 
tachment to the Church which they had helped to build 
up.” In his exceedingly interesting volume, “ Canon 
Sheehan of Doneraile,” just published by Longmans, 
Father H. J. Heuser records how in conversation, the 
Canon expressed his fear that many “ children of the 
Saints ” were setting up new gods: ) 

The wealthy Irish-American is raising a generation that 
learns not merely to forget the old land of their fathers, but 
to become ashamed of it; to imitate the manners and fashions, 
and last of all, the vices and infidelity of a great body of 
Americans who recognize no definite faith, and who make 
civic virtue their sole religion, secular training their sole edu- 
cation, and worldly success the standard of all their attainments. 

The words sting, but they are true, every one of them, 
and there is scarcely a large city in the United States 
in which they have not been verified, to the scandal of 
all decent non-Catholics and the eternal ruin of many 
souls. What some call “the Irish,” by which they mean 
the second and third generation of Irish emigrants, are 
probably the only people in this mixed United States 
among whom are found, in notable numbers, individuals 
ashamed of the stock from which they have sprung. The 
descendants of English, German, French, Italian, Polish, 
and Hungarian settlers, all confess to a certain love for 
the home of their ancestors. Only the “ prominent” 
Irish are ashamed: of martyred Ireland, a nation that has 
nobly suffered far beyond all others in the high and holy 
cause of love of country and love of God. 

When men fall to that depth of degradation, they have 
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fallen beneath all contempt. The grandson of the hardy 
peasant, type of a faith undaunted after centuries of 
persecution, dances attendance upon an unclean crew of 
sneering money-grubbers, who despise him for his craven 
spirit, while they use him as a pliant tool. His sister, 
separated in time by a brief span of years, has nothing 
in common with the old Irish grandmother, one of a 
congregation, as Dooley writes, that heard Mass devoutly 
with their prayer-books upside down, because in her day 
in Ireland the price of an education was denial of the 
Faith. Granddaughter has what some consider an “ edu- 
cation’; her Faith is of the dead kind that knows noth- 
ing of good works. Her brother, graduate of non- 
Catholic schools and’ mephitic drawing-rooms, might be 
a heretic, if he had enough religion left in him to make 
a respectable heresy. As it is, he is only an uninteresting 
apostate. 

What changes has time wrought! Seventy-five years 
ago, the Irish in this country built the roads, dug the 
trenches, filled the churches, blessed God when the little 
girl went off to the convent, and wondered why God 
was so good ‘to them when the boy was called to the 
altar. Today an uncomfortable percentage of their de- 
scendants are doing none of these things. The Irish of 
those times were poor and ignorant and Catholic, and 
when the last moment came, they went to God confident 
that while their sins were great and their merits small, 
His mercy was infinite. Their modern representatives 
are wealthy, ignorant, too, but not Catholic, to any notice- 
able extent; and when their last moment comes, our 
best hopes are founded on the widest extension of the 
Church’s merciful teaching on invincible ignorance. 
And the reason? These degenerate descendants from 
noble sires have made “ civic virtue their sole religion, 
secular training their sole education, and worldly success 
the standard of all their attainments.” They are not 
many, happily, and for this the country may be thankful. 
Few perils are so pernicious as Irishmen warped out of 
their Faith, ashamed of the loyal fighting race that for 
centuries has done battle for all the things that are true 
and good in every clime of the earth. 


Exeunt the “ Godmothers ” 


66 OW could I?” asked the Oxford man, re- 

proached for not going to the assistance of a fel- 
low-student, struggling in the water. “Why, we had 
never been introduced!” The bearing of this legend lies 
in the application. Necessity rightly does away with 
convention; but when no need exists, it is not wise to 
throw convention aside to make one. It is probably true 
that our soldiers in camp and abroad are yearning for 
letters from the old home town, and also probably true 
that their friends and relatives, aware of the yearning, 
are doing what they can to assuage it. But in no case is 
it either necessary or proper for our American women to 
write to soldiers of whom they know absolutely nothing. 
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The custom seems to have become widespread within the 
last year. The motive of the writers is, no doubt, above 
suspicion, but the dangers of the practice are obvious. 
Very wisely, therefore, has the Committee on Public In- 
formation announced its disapproval. 

Neither the War Department nor the Woman’s Committee 
of the Council of National Defense is furnishing the names of 
soldiers for “ godmothering.” While the War Department ap- 
preciates the spirit in which the women are offering to write 
to soldiers at the front, the experiences of France and Eng- 
land have proved that the plan ultimately works more harm 
than good. General Sibert has recently issued a statement from 
France to this effect, showing his marked disapproval of the 
idea. We receive so many letters asking for the names of sol- 
diers, that a statement should be made through the press that 
we are not endorsing the plan. 

Mr. Toots used to write letters to himself, and Mi- 
cawber won fame by writing to all sorts of persons, but 
both individuals were well acquainted with the favored 
ones to whom their epistles were indited. Our quondam 
“godmothers ” can do no better than follow their ex- 
ample in writing and writing often, but always with com- 
plete regard for the safeguards which are quite as neces- 
sary in time of war as in time of peace. 


Our New Voters. 


N spite of the almost unanimous support of the press, 
the constitutional amendment for woman suffrage 
was adopted by the State of New York on November 6 
by a decisive majority. In thirteen States women now 
enjoy complete suffrage; in nineteen, they may vote for 
president ; in New York, the first of the Eastern States 
to eliminate the sex requirement, they may vote, not only 
for president of the United States, but for all elective 
officers, local and national. There are 3,060,848 women, 
twenty-one years of age and over, in New York; how 
many meet the suffrage requirements has not been defi- 
nitely ascertained. But it is probable that the voting 
population has been increased by nearly 2,000,000. 

To question an accomplished fact is a waste of time. 
Before the last election opinions on the fitness and ex- 
pediency of votes for women varied; of these opinions, 
one set now possesses little more than academic interest. 
What now remains is to urge upon our new voters the 
duty of using their privilege, and of using it wisely. If 
the action of the people on November 6 has only added 
to an idle and unthinking electorate, a great step has 
been taken towards the downfall of genuinely popular 
government. There is no reason, however, to hold this 
pessimistic view for granted. To argue that the vote is 
the panacea for the evils which afflict society is folly; 
but if the women of New York prepare themselves to 
exercise the franchise with discrimination, the social 
and economic reforms which many have attached to 
this extension of the electorate, may be brought appre- 
ciably nearer. It would be the merest pretense to claim 
that this Review, while scoring “ feminism,” held any- 
thing but a neutral attitude on the question decided on 
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November 6; but now that the people have spoken, it 
finds itself in complete accord with the New York 
Woman Suffrage Party in the resolutions: 

We should not at this convention endorse any principle, party 
or individual, or commit ourselves to parties or partisan meas- 
ures, before we have had ample time to study conditions and 
problems of government which are new to us. 

We should inform ourselves of the various problems of gov- 
ernment in order to use our new power of citizenship to the 
greatest advantage of State and nation. 

This is an excellent beginning, full of promise for the 
future. If not the greatest, the franchise is among the 
greatest privileges of an American citizen. Privileges, 
like rights, imply duties. If States and cities have been 
scourged by bad government, it is largely because citi- 
zens, otherwise “ good,” have been deplorably negligent 
in the performance of a prime civic duty; the duty of 
voting with wisdom and regularity. 


The Knights of Columbus 


NLY those who have visited the military camps 
have any conception of the work which is being 
done by the Knights of Columbus. In many instances 
the recreation halls have already been completed and 
turned over to the authorities. Such has been the case in 
Camp Greene, Charlotte, North Carolina; in Camp Wads- 
worth, Spartanburg, South Carolina; and in Camp Doni- 
phan, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. These are only a few of the 
more recent solemn dedications of buildings which have 
been honored by the presence of the bishop of the diocese 
in which they are situated. Similar work is being pushed 
both at home and abroad; and it may be confidently ex- 
pected that not only in the course of their training but 
also while in the trenches and during the period of their 
convalescence, our Catholic soldiers will be given every 
possible spiritual and material assistance. 

There is, however, a danger in recording this success, 
for it is apt to lead to the impression, to the delusion, 
which, deliberately fostered, might easily become a 
shabby cloak for slothful indifference, that efforts on the 
part of individuals, not members of the organization, to 
further the work would be something of an intrusion. 
Now that the President has put into the hands of the 
Knights of Columbus the care of Catholic soldiers, petty 
rivalries would indeed be utterly out of place; but where 
competition is to be deprecated, cooperation is much to 
be desired. If the work is to be well done, generous as- 
sistance will be needed. 

The construction of the recreation halls is only a be- 
ginning, their maintenance and the other activities of the 
Knights will be an increasingly large drain on the re- 
sources of the organization. Even the Y. M. C. A., with 
its great wealth and its perfect system, found it necessary 
to appeal to the charity of the country. The needs of the 
Knights of Columbus are almost as great, and as they 
are the official appointees of the Government for the ad- 
ministration of work for Catholic soldiers, it stands to 
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reason that they, too, will require large contributions, 
and that the bulk of Catholic charity should be given to 
them. 

Every Catholic in the country should take this matter 
to heart. Mere pride should make us anxious that the 
work of the Knights be accomplished in a manner worthy 
of the Church. We cannot afford to have their hands 
tied by lack of funds. Besides, it is an object of pure 
zeal. In France the Knights of Columbus and Catholics 
in general have been held up to public admiration for the 
generosity with which they have taken up the interests 
of the Faith. We must live up to our reputation. When 
our Catholic boys are so prodigal of their blood, we 
cannot be niggardly with our gold. 


Readers and Reading Today 


M* of common-sense agree that it is better to read 

a good book than to write a poor one. It is 
better, too, say reputable publishers, to sell an old book 
that is worth reading than to bring out a new one that 
is trash. These two principles, it is gratifying to observe, 
seem to be governing the American book-world this year. 
Our entrance into the war has made us serious-minded 
and has deepened and broadened our intellectual in- 
terests. For publishers report a marked falling-off in the 
demand for light and frothy fiction and for problem- 
novels; that books bearing on the war are now among 
the best-sellers; that there is a constantly increasing call 
for good poetry ; that books dealing with spiritual things 
are being widely read; and that the “ sales of the great 
old books of the world ” keep steadily growing. 

As the character of a man’s reading of course deter- 
mines to a large extent his habit of thought, this re- 
markable change that has come over the American 
people’s taste in literature can hardly fail to promote 
the strengthening of moral fiber that is so necessary for 
the successful prosecution of the war. For if there is 
now little demand for immoral or worthless novels, their 
authors, after haunting in vain the offices of publishers, 
will probably either cease writing altogether or will pro- 
duce something worth reading, and their former patrons, 
feeling the need, in these trying times, of mind-food that 
really nourishes, may perhaps be tempted to open some 
literary masterpiece they once admired and even to be- 
come actually interested in some work that is a book 
indeed. 

After all, they are not so very numerous, these real 
books. For a French investigator reports that though 
books have now been made for some 3,000 years, the 
works of only 500 authors are still read. Out of 50,000 
works brought out during the seventeenth century, he 
computes that hardly 50 are republished today; out of 
every 1,000 books published throughout the world 600 
do not pay the cost of printing and only 100 can be 
said to profit the producers much, and, sadder still, out 
of those 1,000 books, as many as 650 are forgotten at 
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the end of a year and only to are heard of twenty years 
later. 

So if future historians can number among the minor 
blessings that followed America’s entrance into the war 
the remarkable fact that those who formerly wrote worth- 
less books and wheedled publishers into bringing them 
out, suddenly abandoned their typewriters and occupied 
themselves with something useful instead, and that the 
“general reader” quite as unexpectedly began to take 
down from his library shelves long-unopened literary 
masterpieces and to read them eagerly, we shall have ad- 
ditional reasons, when peace comes at last, for grateful 
rejoicing. 


“Comfort Kits ” for Profiteers 


AST spring a group of altruistic New York patriots 
met and decided that nothing would sooner bring 
the war to a victorious end than brightening our fighters’ 
lives by furnishing every American soldier with a “ com- 
fort kit”’ containing pipes, tobacco, toilet articles, etc. 
Considerable money, it was wisely foreseen, would be 
required to bring the project to a happy issue, but it 
was confidently hoped that if an “Army and Navy 
Bazaar,” of which the executive board was to receive 
“no salary, profit, percentage or remuneration,” were 
held this fall, the public would respond generously and 
every American soldier in France would joyfully receive 
his comfort kit by Christmas. Accordingly the bazaar 
was held and its gross receipts came to the neat sum of 
$71,475.93, which meant, the confiding public perhaps 
inferred, that some 70,000 of our brave boys at the front 
would early be gladdened by a present of a one-dollar 
comfort kit. Unfortunately, however, owing to the fact 
that the bazaar realized exactly $756.96 over and above 
“expenses,” only 700 of our soldiers, not 70,000, will 
receive that highly desirable gift. “ But what became of 
the other $70,718.97 of the gross receipts?” the inter- 
ested public inquired. “It was used to pay bazaar- 
workers’ salaries and commissions, rent, newspaper- 
advertising, decorations, etc.,” an honest auditor an- 
swered. A large portion of the $70,718.97, it transpired, 
was used to provide with a new variety of “ comfort 
kits,” not the soldiers, but the bazaar’s promoters. The 
managing director, for instance, was forced to solace 
himself with a comfort kit of only $756.96, for he would 
have received one of $7,500 if the bazaar had been better 
managed. The chief beneficiary of the affair, however, 
appears to be the promoter of a “souvenir program” 
which brought him an exceedingly comfortable kit of 
$24,000, all clear gain. The District Attorney is now 
investigating the bazaar, indictments are in order, and the 
scandal has aroused the public’s just indignation. 

The lessons taught by this sordid affair are so clear 
and striking that they cannot well be missed. First of 
all, unscrupulous and irresponsible people should not be 
permitted to exploit in the sacred name of patriotism the 
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generous and confiding public. With a view to prevent- 
ing such abuses, the promoters of charity bazaars and 
the like, and all too, who collect for them, should be 
forced to provide themselves with State or Federal 
licenses. Secondly, relief-work of all kinds should be so 
systematized and coordinated that with the least possible 
expense and red tape the sum realized may reach the 
quarters it is meant to benefit, and the transactions of 
the charity’s promoters should always be open to official 
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inspection. Finally be it noted, that it is not Catholic 
charities that are involved in scandals like those that 
have brought discredit on the promoters of the Army 
and Navy Bazaar. The books of all Catholic public 
charities can always be examined by those who have a 
right to do so, and the money our institutions receive is 
not spent to provide comfort kits for profiteers, or to 
pay high-salaried officials, but every dollar of it is con- 
scientiously used in direct relief-work. 


Literature 


WILFRID WARD’S LIFE-WORK 


ILFRID WARD and his life-work must be viewed from 

many angles. It is certain that by his death the English- 
speaking Catholic world was bereft not only of its greatest 
apologist since Wiseman and Newman, but, besides, of an emi- 
nent editor, essayist, biographer, historian and philosopher. To 
get any adequate idea of the man, then, it will be necessary to 
study him under these several and vari-colored aspects, and then 
fuse them into the white light of a single impression. 

The most important and enduring of his tasks is undoubtedly 
that which he accomplished as the historian of the origin and 
progress, the problems and personalities, of the Catholic revival 
in England during the last century. To this work he devoted 
his best years, and by its products, the lives of his father, of 
Cardinals Newman and Manning, of Aubrey de Vere, together 
with the corporate life of the Oxford movement, he will be 
chiefly remembered. These masterly lives are entirely free from 
the modern over-emphasis on “ objective history.” Not that he 
obscures or conceals facts or traits of character that are calcu- 
lated to lower our opinion of great laymen or churchmen, but he 
refuses to narrate with the passionless candor of the purely 
objective historian the glorious events of the Catholic revival. 
He indulges in a laudable and enthusiastic pride for the great 
work done by Catholics since many of the learned men of 
Europe began to return to the Church, and science, sacred and 
secular, again began to blossom within her precincts. Besides, 
where the merely objective historian calmly paints only the face 
of the facts, Ward searches for master-ideas and motives, for 
the hidden sources of character. He cares for no fact merely 
as a phenomenon, but only because it is the counterpart in the 
outer world, of ideas energizing in the minds of men. He is a 
psychological, rather than an ontological historian. And thus 
he is a greater realist than those who are content with the outer 
shell of the facts, for the creative ideas of men are in a sense 
more real than the facts, since they are prior to the facts and 
cause them. 

But to say that Ward is a psychological historian is the same 
as calling him a biographer. In fact, his biographical gifts are 
greater than his historical, which he cultivated as subsidiary to 
his treatment of character. We feel after reading the biogra- 
phies mentioned above, that we have known the men in real 
life, instead of having the impression of an assemblage of moral 
and intellectual traits in a card-catalogue. Even after reading 
the shorter essays he wrote on such men as Huxley, Tennyson, 
Mill, Hutton and others with whom he was intimate, we carry 
away a more real and unified impression than certain ambitious 
lives of the same men would give us. Chesterton, in his striking 
way, sums up this biographical talent as follows: “ Wilfrid 
Ward was a biographer in a sense as exact and more exalted 
than we apply to a biologist. He really dealt with life and the 
springs of life.” 


Closely connected with his biography of individuals was his 
biography of corporations. As an editor he kept in touch with 
and delineated the lives of corporate bodies, of the Church and 
the world, of the forces of belief and unbelief, of nations and 
constitutions, of philosophies and currents of thought circulating 
through the modern world. His editorial forum was the clear- 
ing-house where Catholic scholars brought their views and dis- 
cussed the developments of modern science and criticism in 
relation to their bearing on the Church. The Dublin Review 
attained under his editorship the greatest splendor in its long 
life of three-quarters of a century, and this is a great distinction 
when we consider that O’Connell, Cardinal Wiseman, W. G. 
Ward and similar writers were contributors to it during the 
Victorian age. 

Besides the historian, biographer and editor, we must rec- 
ognize in him the apologist. In this character he appears before 
us as the heir to and the developer of Cardinal Newman’s phil- 
osophy, especially that portion of it outlined in the “Essay on 
Development.” Philosopher and apologist blend together insep- 
arably in Wilfrid Ward. As a philosopher then, he produced 
several constructive volumes, “ Witnesses to the Unseen,” “ The 
Will to Believe,” “Problems and Persons,” and “Men and 
Matters.” Apropos of his habits of thought Chesterton says: 


Thinking was to him like breathing. He never left off 
doing it, and he never thought himself remarkable for doin 
it. He had the same relish for reason that his father had. 
But like the men of his father’s generation he was some- 
how never touched with that dehumanizing rationality which 
can in our time turn the intellectually consistent into cranks. 
For him, unlike so many writers of today, mental gymnastics 
were, like bodily, meant to balance a man and not to break 
his neck. Logic was one of the manly sports. 


Wilfrid Ward, like every man who ventures beyond the 
philosophical paling of conservatism, reaped such undeserved 
epithets as “ Modernist” and “ liberalist.” Especially did he re- 
ceive such compliments from Catholic philosophers who were 
more concerned about what the oracles of antiquity had said 
than about the reasons why they had said it. These men could 
not see that a doctrine could be held intact today, even if the 
arguments that had once sufficed to defend it were antiquated 
and newer ones were substituted. But Ward’s loyal Catholo- 
cism is proved by the fact of his taking a course of scholastic 
philosophy in Rome, while the Modernists either never knew 
their heritage of Catholic philosophy or early rejected it for 
Kantism. Besides this grounding in the traditional thought of 
the Church, he had the benefit of personal intercourse with 
Cardinal Newman, who gave him valuable hints on how to bring 
the old truths within the reach of the modern mind. 

As a matter of fact, far from being “liberal” in an invidious 
sense, Ward’s motto in the matter of philosophy was substan- 
tially that laid down by Leo XIII in his Encyclical on the restor- 
ation of Thomistic philosophy, “ Vetera novis augere.” Just as 
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the Summa of Aquinas had taken stock of and criticized the vast 
heritage of patristic philosophy, rejected the false, assimilated 
the ‘true and welded it together in a synthesis with the newer 
Aristotelic philosophy, so Wilfrid Ward insisted that the time 
was ripe for a revision of scholasticism in the light of the science 
of today. It was surely no more radical a plan in our century 
than the plan of Aquinas in the thirteenth. But the radical con- 
servatives liked him no more than their medieval prototypes 
liked Aquinas. These over-conservatives are thus described in 
a certain passage in which, comparing the structure of Catholic 
thought to a cathedral built in ages past and now falling to ruin, 
he says: “There are two classes of enemies to true conserv- 
atism, those who would pull it down, and those who would leave 
it untouched, without the conditions which render it habitable 
in the present.” Ward stood for judicious repairs. And when 
the Encyclical against Modernism came out his true conservatism 
was vindicated. He was for revising scholasticism; the Modern- 
ists were for repudiating it in favor of Kantism. In every re- 
spect this condemnation of radicalism is philosophy was an 
apology for Ward, for while it gave him an opportunity of 
showing what real conservatism is, it showed that he put his 
Catholic Faith above intellectual eminence in all the different 


departments in which he excelled. ; 
A. G. Bricket, S. J. 


TO A CHILD 


I know you are too dear to stay, 
You are so exquisitely sweet; 

My lonely house will thrill some day 
To echoes of your eager feet. 


I hold your words within my heart, 
So few, so infinitely dear; 

Watching your fluttering hands I start 
At the corroding touch of fear. 


A faint, unearthly music rings 

From you to heaven—it is not far! 
A mist about your beauty clings 

Like a thin cloud before a star. 


My heart shall keep the child I knew, 
When you are really gone from me, 
And spend its life remembering you 
As shells remember the lost sea. 
ALINE KILMER. 


REVIEWS 


A Short History of England. By G. K. Cuesterton. New 
York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 

When those who read Mr. Chesterton’s “ The Crimes of Eng- 
land” heard that he had begun to write a history of his country, 
they were able to forecast with considerable accuracy what the 
character of the work would be. All who are familiar with this 
brilliant author’s addiction to paradox, his skill in turning an 
unforgettable phrase, his love and admiration for nearly every- 
thing medieval, his wholesome hatred of Puritanism, and his 
uncompromising attitude toward capitalism and the “ Servile 
State” will find this “Short History of England” a thoroughly 
Chestertonian work. Each of the eighteen chapters in the volume 
is an essay on the character of important epochs as the author 
views them. The book is anything but a “ chronicle-and-com- 
ment” history or a “ trumpet-and-drum” narrative. He com- 


plains that the so-called “popular” histories of England have 
been written against the people, so he is determined to produce 
one “from the standpoint of a member of the public.” As was 
to be expected, Catholic readers will find the volume well stocked 
strong points.” 


with “ Here are some of them: 
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P worked of her own nature to- 
ward greater social equality; and it is a historical error 
to suppose that the Church hierarchy worked with aristoc- 


The Church 


racies or was of a kind with them. Ireland was 
not converted but created by Christianity, as a stone church 
is created; and all its elements were gathered as under a. 
garment, under the genius of St. Patrick. Ireland 
was never Roman and it was always Romanist. 3 

It is not merely flippant to say that monks and nuns stood 
to mankind as a sort of sanctified league of aunts and 
uncles. It is a commonplace that they did everything that 
nobody else would do; that the abbeys kept the world’s 
diary, faced the plagues "of all flesh, taught the first technical 
arts, preserved the pagan literature, and above all, by a per- 
petual patch-work of charity, kept the r from the most 
distant sight of their modern despair. We still find it nec- 
essary to have a reserve of philanthropists, but we trust it 
to men who have made themselves rich, not to men who 
have made themselves poor. Finally the abbots and abbesses 
were elective. They introduced representative government, 
unknown to ancient democracy, and in itself a semi-sacra- 
mental idea. ; . 

It is admitted that the conscious and active emancipators 
[of slaves in the Middle Ages] re were the parish 
priests and the religious brotherh but no name among 
them has survived and _ no man of them has reaped his re- 
ward in this world. Countless Clarksons and innumerable 
Wilberforces, without political machinery or public fame, 
worked at death-beds and confessionals in all the villages 
of Europe; and the vast system of slavery vanished 
The Catholic type of Christianity was not merely an element, 
it was a climate; and in that climate the slave would not 


grow. 

Before finishing the book readers can sanite from Mr. Chester- 
ton with what disastrous results, for example, the plunder of the 
gilds, which followed the pillage of the monasteries, was at- 
tended; how Henry VIII “sought to lean upon the cushions 
of Leo and found he had struck his arm upon the rock of 
Peter”; wherein Elizabeth’s policy differed from Mary Tudor’s; 
and just what the character of “ The Age of the Puritans” was. 


- There is also an excellent analysis of the eighteenth-century 


statesmen’s attitude toward republics, striking reflections on 
Marlborough’s perfidity, and many another brilliant page besides. 
W. D. 


The Martyr of Futuna; Blessed Peter Chanel of the Society 
of Mary. Prepared from the French by FLorence GiLMore. 
Ossining, New York: Catholic Foreign Mission Society. $1.00. 

Another valuable addition to the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society's growing list of publications. Coming at a time when 
nations and individuals alike in their mad rush for supremacy 
keep the sword raised till a new bit of territory be added, such 
a reminder of the peaceful methods used by the Great Ruler 
of mankind in the conquest of the world and its prince is no 
less refreshing than inspiring. The subject of this history is 
only another of those who, leaving home and relatives and 
friends, labored among far-off savages to win to God the king- 
dom of men’s souls. Miss Gilmore’s translation is well done. 

The Society of Mary of Lyons, more commonly known as the 
Marist Fathers, grew out of an idea originating in the seminary 
of Sainte Irénée. To Ven. Jean Claude Mary Colin is due the 
later development of this project, and in 1836 Pope Gregory 
XVI approved the Society of Mary, entrusting to it the mis- 
sions of Oceanica. Among the first companions of Father 
Colin was Blessed Peter Chanel, parish-priest, teacher, mis- 
sionary, martyr. Born at Cuet, a little village in the eastern 
part of France, on July 12, 1803, Blessed Peter early grew 
to know and love Mary, the Mother of God, towards whom 
throughout life he cherished a tender devotion; to her he 
prayed that his desire for the missions might be fulfilled, 
dedicated to her his every undertaking, consecrated to her his 
life. His early years were spent as shepherd of his father’s 
flocks, a presage of his later life-work, when he was to gather 
into the fold of Christ the souls of his “little savages.” <A 























kind teacher, a zealous parish-priest, and a prudent superior, 
he won the esteem of all; his departure for the missions in 
1836 occasioned the sincerest regrets. His work among the 
natives of Futuna covered the short period of three years and 
a few months, still his endurance of hardships of all kinds, 
his universal charity, and his joy at the thought of dying for 
Christ, were the marks of a true apostle. Although our martyr’s 
days were cut short before he could behold the fruits of his 
toil, it cannot be said of him that he fretted his hour on life’s 
stage and then was heard no more, for the closing chapter, 
“ Martyrdom-Conversion of the Island,” once more assures us 
that the martyr’s blood is the seed of Christians. A copy of 
this book in the hands of those interested in the missions may 
mean an increased number of vocations; the fields are still white 
with the harvest and the laborers few. Catholic libraries, espe- 
cially, should not fail to procure the life-story of this nineteenth- 
century martyr. a to 





Love Songs. By Sara TEASDALE. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

This collection of Mrs. Filsinger’s sweet and pure little “ Love 
Songs” is very refreshing reading nowadays when so many 
versifiers of her sex sing for the most part of “ modernity,” 
passion and eroticism. She has here built herself a “house 
of shining words” and musical which will delight all lovers of 
lyric poetry. The author is a keen discerner of beauty and 
knows how to barter for it profitably. For she sings: 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


There is a world of truth and meaning in such dainty lyrics 
as “The Look,” “Gifts” and “Wisdom,” and the following 
poems entitled respectively “ Faults” and “ Riches” are excel- 
lent examples of “Sara Teasdale’s” manner: 


They came to tell your faults to me, 
They named them over one by one; 
I laughed aloud when they were done, 
I knew them all so well before— 
Oh, they were blind, too blind to see 
Your faults had made me love you more. 





I have no riches but my thoughts, 

Yet these are wealth enough for me; 
My thoughts of you are golden coins 

Stamped in the mint of memory; 
And I must. spend them all in song, 

For thoughts, as well as gold, must be 
Left on the hither side of death 

To gain their immortality.- 

The thoughts melodiously expressed in such poems as “ Mas- 
tery” and “Lessons” are hardly Christian, however, and from 
other lyrics in the volume it would appear that the author does 
not believe that her soul is to live forever. But nearly all the 
“Love Songs,” strictly so-called, are so sincere and fragrant 
that many of them will doubtless be set to music. The volume 
makes a dainty gift-book. W. D. 





William Dean Howells. 
Literary Artist. By ALEXANDER HARVEY. 
Huebsch. $1.50. 

The reader should first peruse the index of this volume, for 
it is interesting and startling. If somewhat flippant in tone it 
is decidedly picturesque. It is probably one of the few indexes in 
which the horrors of the text are relieved, or perhaps rather in- 
tensified by an illustration. Here it is the picture of Emily, the 
lady of the famed Castle of Udolpho, under the spell of one of 
those preternatural visitations which haunted the mysterious 
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tower, and which Mrs. Radcliffe “played up” so successfully. 
And if the reader turns to such words as “ Aztec,” “ Lucullus,” 
“ Mississippi,” he will find something to enlighten him on the 
way in which indexes should be made. 

But the index, smart as it may be, leaves the impression that 
the author is not always serious. Even when he is trying 
to analyze the craftsmanship of Mr. Howells, ag unpleasant 
vein of sarcasm slips into hts work. His analysis of the Ameri- 
can novelist is keen, and at times approaches brilliancy. He is 
outspoken in his literary criticisms and is a sturdy champion 
of the literary emancipation of our American authors from 
too subservient a thraldom to British standards, models and 
verdicts though he unnecessarily repeats his protest. He has 
judgments of his own, and though many must disagree with 
him when he says that “From the standpoint of literature re- 
garded as a fine art, ‘The Rise of Silas Lapham’ is the finest 
novel ever written,” or that the coffee-pot episode in “ April 
Hopes” is the most humorous thing in fiction, we like such 
frankness. The reviewer also thoroughly agrees with Mr. Harvey 
when he states that Captain Marryat never wrote a story of 
the sea that can compare with our American Melville’s “ Moby 
Dick,” the “ Epic of the White Whale.” We add that the Ameri- 
can boy who has not read that splendid yarn has missed a real 
“thriller.” The final judgment of our critic on the powers and 
the limitations of Howells seems to be correct. According to Mr. 
Harvey, the author of “A Modern Instance,” “ Doctor Breen’s 
Practice,” “A Hazard of New Fortunes” is a great literary 
artist, an interesting story-teller, who can be dramatic but never 
descends to cheap theatricals and is classic in style and manner. 
Howells is a “ reporter, a reporter of genius . . a humorist of 
the rarest gifts, an artist with words, but still a reporter.” He 
deals with what can be seen, handled and touched. But he doés 
not descend into the inner recesses of the soul, does not 
probe its secrets. There is surface to his work, but that work 
has little depth. In one passage of the volume Mr. Harvey 
couples the name of Our Lord with that of Byron’s most dis- 
reputable hero. This juxtaposition cannot but prove offensive 
to all sincere Christians. .CR. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The second series (Catholic) “Sermon Notes” (Longmans, 
$1.25), by the late Mgr. Benson, edited by his biographer, 
Father Martindale, is made up of a course of twelve sermons 
“On the Will,” which were preached in Kensington during 
the Lent of 1907, four discourses on,“ The Way, the 
Truth and the Life,” four on “ Miracles of Christ,” five on 
“Characteristics of the Christian Religion,’ some “ Kikuyu 
Sermons” and various odds and ends. The editor remarks 
that the sermons on the will are occasionally open to a Mod- 
ernistic interpretation, and he has indicated these danger-points 
by inserting asterisks. “ The necessary ecclesiastical permission 
for publication,” he says, “was secured under that condition.” 
But the book has no imprimatur. 





The friends of Anne Shirley, Miss L. M. Montgomery’s ami- 
able heroine, will be interested to learn from the author's latest 
story, “ Anne’s House of Dreams” (Stokes, $1.40), how Dr. 
Blythe’s newly-wedded wife comes to Four Winds to live, meets 
there the beautiful Leslie Moore, whose somber days she helps 
to brighten for good, receives valuable advice from the sharp- 
tongued Miss Cornelia on the management of men-folk, and 
sees Captain Jim, the light-house keeper, safely across the bar. 
A pleasant story pleasantly told——In “His Last Bow” 
(Doran, $1.35), by A. Conan Doyle, the phcenix-like Sherlock 
Holmes arises from the ashes of an obscurity some part of 
which was spent, oddly enough, in Chicago. While the great 
detective has lost none of the cunning so envied by Scotland 
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Yard, he has acquired, for professional purposes only, a strange 
dialect which he excuses on the ground that it is the current 
English of the Western metropolis. “ Brother Mycroft,” figur- 
ing in one of the tales, scarcely lives up to his reputation for 
astuteness, but Sherlock is as cunning as of yore and Dr. Wat- 
son exhibits to perfection all his pristine good-nature. Sher- 
lock, as the moralist will note with satisfaction, seems to have 
overcome his bad habit of using drugs to stimulate his imagina- 
tion. “ OQur Square and the People in It” (Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.50), by Samuel Hopkins Adams, is a delightful little volume 
of stories about life in New York. Fiction indeed are these 
tales, and highly imaginary, for it is too much to hope that in 
this great wilderness there are communities in which men and 
women display so neighborly a spirit as Mr. Adams finds in 
“Our Square.” 








The November Month opens with a paper on “The Luther 
Centenary,” by Father Sidney F. Smith, which is an admirable 
appraisal of the heresiarch’s life and work. In “ The Two Na- 
tions,” namely, the rich and the poor of England, Father Keat- 
ing points a dark picture of how labor was exploited during 
the later eighteenth century. W. M. Letts contributes an excel- 
lent war-hospital story; Father Pollen continues tracing the ca- 
reer of Simon Hunt, the schoolmaster of Shakespeare, who died 
a Jesuit priest; there are some trenchant editorials on the ethics 
of reprisals and the following prayerful sonnet by H. W. Bliss 
could well be recited by all who are now making the novena to 
“ Regina Pacis”: 

Queen of the peace that breathed at Nazareth,— 
Source of all mothers’ and all children’s love,— 

Queen Mother of the Prince of Peace; above 

Thou reign’st in peace with Him! Let then the breath 
Of mothers mourning for their dear sons’ death, 

As thou didst weep tor His, thy kind heart move, 

Let mothers’ lips again their children’s prove ;— 

For thou had’st Jesus’ lips at Nazareth! 


When, with His blood and tears, on Olivet— 

Mother of God! the shuddering earth was wet, 

Were they,—or thine on Calvary,—in vain? 

Nay, by that pain ineffable came peace! 

Bid, Mother, bid thy Son bid wars to cease: 

Pain gave thee peace ;—Oh! give us peace through paim 





Here are some recent pamphlets that deserve mention: “ Que 
Serai-Je? Une Causerie avec les Jeunes” (Fréres du Sacré- 
Coeur, 684 rue Fulham, Montreal), is the title of the French 
translation of Father Cassilly’s valuable pamphlet, “ What Shall 
I Be?” 50,000 copies of which have been sold by the America 
Press. A Spanish edition of ‘this booklet has now been out 
a year, and a Polish translation is soon to be published —— 
The two Central Verein pamphlets for our Catholic soldiers, 
“Guide Right” and “God’s Armor,” have been widely dis- 
tributed in the camps arid at the front. A second series, entitled 
“Who Goes There?” is now being issued by the Central Bureau 
of the Central Verein at St. Louis. The first of these new 
soldier booklets, “ Thrift” ($0.05), by P. G. R., brings home in 
plain and convincing words the need of the virtue of thrift in 
the soldier’s life. It will help to preserve him from many 
vices, strengthen his character and aid him to provide for those 
dependent upon him.——“ What Martin Luther Said and Did” 
(The Catholic Leaflet, Grand Rapids, Mich., $0.05), consists 
mainly of a compilation of passages from Luther’s writings 
showing the nature and effect of his doctrines. Other leaflets 
from the same press are: “ How and Where We Got the Bible,” 
“The True Church Must Date Back to the Time of Christ,” 
“Why the Church Has a Pope,” “The Catholic Doctrine on 
Purgatory.”——The first of next year’s almanacs to reach us is 
the “ Almanac of the Sacred Heart” (Apostleship of Prayer, 
New York, $0.12), which contains, besides numerous illustra- 
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tions in color, the usual variety of devotional and instructive 
articles including several stories by Father O’Rourke-——Our 
Sunday Visitor Press has out a good pamphlet, entitled “ The 
‘Reformation’ Condemned by World’s Best Historians” 
($0.05), which is an effective refutation of misleading asser- 
tions made by Professor L. Wessel in a leaflet issued by the 
American Lutheran Publicity Bureau-——‘ A Handy Compan- 
ion for Soldiers and Sailors” (Kilner, $0.10), is another neat 
little prayer book a Vincentian Father has compiled. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


New York: 


D. Appleton & 3 
By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., Ph.D. 


Co. 
jy ® Quest of El Dorado. 


Gabriel Beauchesne, Paris: 
Le Merveilleux Spirite. 
sur les Evangiles du Dimanche. Par 


Par Lucien Roure. 3fr. 50c.; Courtes Gloses 


Mgr. Landrieux. 4 fr. 50c.; 
Nos Quartre Evangiles. Par E. Levesque. 3 fr. 50c. 

Benziger Bros., New York: 

he Ruby Cross. By Mary Wallace. $1.25. 

Mt. Carmel Guild, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Catholic Calendar, 1918. $0.50. 

The Century Co., New York: ] 
The Story Book of Science. By Jean Henri Fabre. Translated from 
the Nineteenth French Edition by Florence Constable Bicknell. $2.00; 
Kildares of Storm. By Eleanor M. Kelly: $1.40; American Adventures. 
A Second Trip. ‘Abroad at Home.” By Julian Street. $3.00. 

The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia: 
Catholic ‘Churchmen in Science. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. 
Third Series. $1.00. 

George H. Doran, New York: 

Sin That was His. By Frank L. Packard. Illustrated by 
Francis Rogers. $1.35; Autumn Loiterers. By Charles Hanson Towne. 
With Denattags by Thomas Fogarty. $1.00; The Balfour Visit. Edited 
by Charles Hanson Towne; The Major. By Ralph Connor. $1.40. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: | ’ : 
For France. Stories, Poems, usic, Drawings, etc., by America’s 
Best-known Men and Women. Illustrated. $2.50. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 

American Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Diary, 1918. .Arranged and Com- 
iled by Mary Parker Converse; The Historical Development of 
eligions in China. By W. J. Clennell, H. M. Consular Service. $2.00; 

Germany’s Annexationist Aims. By S. Grumbach, Translated by Ellis 

Barker. 1.50; Eat and Grow in Calendar, 1918; The Famous 

“Mahdah” Menus. By Vance Thompson. 

Ginn & Co., Boston: 

The Poems of Edgar Allen Poe. Edited by Kellis Campbell. $1.50. 

Harper & Brothers, New York: 

Diplomatic Days. By Edith O’Shaughnessy (Mrs. Nelson O’Shaugh- 

nessy). Illustrated. $2.00. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston: P . : 

he Next of Kin. Those Who Wait and Wonder. By Nellie L. 

McClung. $1.25; Days Out and Other Papers. By Elizabeth Wood- 

bridge. $1.25; The Belgian Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins, Tllus- 
trated by the Author. 1.25; Medical Research and Human Welfare. 

A Record of Personal Experience During a Professional Life of_Fifty- 

seven Years. By Dr. illiam Williams Keen: $1.25; The Profes- 

sion of Teaching. By O. I. Woodley and M. Virginia Woodley. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: | ie ; 
God and Myself. An sngeicy into the True Religion. By, Martin 
J. Scott, S.J. $1.00; The ternals of the Catholic urch. er Gov- 
ernment, Ceremonies, Festivals, Sacramentals and Devotions. By Rev. 

ohn F. Sullivan, of the Diocese of Providence. $1.50. 

John Lane Co., New York: 

A Short History of England. By G. K. Chesterton. $1.50. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston: ‘ ’ 

The Prison and the Prisoner. Edited by Julia K. 

Jaffray. 


A Symposium. 


n reen & Co., New York: ; : 
Canon Sheehan of Doneraile. The Story of an Irish Parish Priest as 
Told Chiefly by Himself in Books, Personal Memoirs and Letters. By 


Herman {; Heuser, D.D., Overbrook Seminary. .50; Church and 
State in England to the Death of Queen Anne. xy, Henry Melville 
Gwatkin 5 With a’ Preface by the Rev. E. . Watson, D.D. 


5.00 ; The Parish Theater, a Brief Account of Its Rise, Its Present 
ondition, and Its Prospects. By Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D. 
1.00; Selections from the Correspondence of the First Lord Acton. 

Edited with an Introduction by John Neville Figgis, Litt.D., and 

Reginald Vere Laurence, M.A. Vol. I, Correspondence with Cardinal 

Newman, dy Blennerhassett, W. E. Gladstone and Others. $5.00; 

The Book of the Happy Warrior. By Henry Newbolt. $1.75; Days 
of Destiny, War Poems at Home and Abroad. By R. Gorell Barnes, 
the Rifle Brigade. $1.00; Sermon Notes. By the Late Monsignor 
Robert Hugh Benson. Edited by Rev. C. C. Martindale. Second 
Series. Catholic. $1.25. 

The Macmillan Co., New York: eer. ; 
Elizabeth Bess, “a Little Girl of the Sixties.” By E. C. Scott. With 
Illustrations by Alice Beard. $1.25; Recollections. By John Viscount 
Morley, O. M. In Two Volumes. $7.50. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J.: 
Value of the Classics. $1.00; $1.50 cloth. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: : (32 

he Supernatural in Modern English Fiction. 
borough .D. 2.00; The Safety Curtain and 
Ethel M. Dell. $1.50; About Peggy Saville. 
Horne Vaisey. Illustrated. . $1.50. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 

On the Right of the British Line. 
L. R. B.). $1.25; The World and Thomas Kelly. By Arthur Train. 
$1.50; Fighting for Peace. By Henry Van Dyke, D.C.L. $1.25. 

G. E. Stechert & Co., New York: | 
My System. 15 Minutes’ Work ‘a Day for Health’s Sake. By J. P. 
Miller. $1.00. 

The Torch Press, New York: 
Louvain: A Tragedy in Three Acts. 
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EDUCATION 
“Public Schools of Disloyalty ” 


XAMINING the “campaign literature” which kept the 
presses busy in behalf of a discredited candidate during 
October, the casual visitor from Altruria or Altoona might 
have concluded that New York was misnamed. So numerous 
were the “reforms” wrought during three years and nine 
months, that the city might claim by right, what it deserved 
in fact, the title of “New Utopia.” But since election day, 
when reform fell with a jazz-like groan, fancy has been re- 
placed by reality. The District Attorney has been kept exceed- 
ingly busy arraigning a small army of patriots who proved their 
patriotism by primary frauds, and in other ways the good 
people of the city are learning that the “reform” administra- 
tian failed to send all the rascals to Coventry. The public 
schools are an unhappy instance in point; the phrase at the 
head of this column is not a Papist fling, but the subject of an 
editurial in the stodgy New York Times for November 16. 


“ PROPAGANDIST ” TEACHERS 


T is not precisely a secret that for some years the New York 
schools have been harboring teachers whose loyalty was 
at least suspect, and less of a secret that the majority of these 
teachers were Socialists, with a habit of indulging in speech 
quite free from thought. So bad had conditions become, that 
when Mr. Arthur S. Somers, of the Board of Education, re- 
cently declared that the public schools were fast becoming 
“hot-beds of sedition,” he only said publicly what many had 
long feared was true. Writing in the Times for November 18, 
Mr. B. S. Allen, of New York University, remarked that the 
evidence for this fairly general persuasion was “ cumulative 
and widespread.” “Ever since the outbreak of the war,’, he 
wrote, “I have been hearing of the brazen, outspoken dis- 
loyalty of teachers,” adding that his informants were not sen- 
sation-mongers, but “reliable men and women,” colleagues, for 
the most part, “of the disloyalists in question.” The De Witt 
Clinton High School, Manhattan, is the institution most af- 
fected: “It has been too long conspicuous,” commented the 
Times editorially on November 16, “as a seminary of sedition, 
anti-Americanism and Socialism”; but it is not alone in its 
shame. According to the New York Sun for November 19, Mr. 
Somers has received complaints filed by parents against twelve 
teachers in three Brooklyn schools. “Under the guise of 
Socialism,” Mr. Somers is reported as saying, “these teachers 
have been conducting a propaganda encouraging ‘free speech’ 
in a most extreme form.” “Time to clean house,” writes Mr. 
William T. Hornaday in the New York Tribune for Novem- 
ber 20. “At last the housecleaning that has been so unmis- 
takably due in New York’s teaching force is on.” How greatly 
needed was this reformation is to be seen from the statement 
made by Dr. John L. Tildsley, assistant superintendent of 
schools, to the effect that in the public schools many teachers 
were Socialists, pacifists or internationalists, that Socialistic 
books and pamphlets were freely circulated in several high 
schools, and that “hundreds of pupils were being turned to 
views antagonistic to this Government, because they were per- 
mitted and even advised to read certain radical publications.” 
“The teacher’s desk has been made a soap-box platform,” is the 
summing-up of the New York Times. “ Pacifism, opposition to 
the war, attacks on the Government, have prevailed.” 


THe Reicn or LICENSE 


RECISELY why the Board of Education took such tardy 
cognizance of these scandalous conditions must remain 

a mystery; but finally, Dr. Tildsley was appointed to con- 
duct an investigation. The results up to the present are that 
five teachers, Morris Barasch, Israel Mirsky, Joseph Jablon- 
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ower, Charles Ham and Cornelia Cleaveland, have been “ trans- 
ferred,” and three, Samuel Schmalhausen, A. Henry Schneer and 
T. Mufson, have been suspended, pending charges of “ hold- 
ing views which are subversive of discipline in the schools, and 
which tend to undermine good citizenship.” There is indeed 
reason in the protest of the five transferred teachers, that “if 
they are not good enough to teach in De Witt Clinton, they 
are not good enough to teach in any school,” and further in- 
vestigation may urge the board to concur in their conclusion. 
The specific charges against the suspended teachers, signed by 
Dr. Tildsley, are thus formulated by Assistant Corporation 
Counsel McIntyre: 


1. That the said Mufson, as teacher of English in the 
De Witt Clinton High School, fails to live up to his duty 
as teacher, inasmuch as he conceives it proper to maintain 
before his classes an attitude of strict neutrality in class dis- 
cussions dealing with (a) the relative merits of anarchism 
as compared with the present Government of the United 
States, (b) the duty of everyone to support the Govern- 
ment of the United States in all measures taken by the 
Federal Government to insure the proper conduct of the 
present war. 

2. (a) That the said Schneer stated that patriotism 
should not be discussed at the De Witt Clinton High 
School; (b) that the said Schneer stated that persons 
wearing the uniform of a soldier of the United States should 
not be permitted to address the student body in the assem- 
blies of of the school; (c) that the said Schneer stated that 
the School Board had no right to institute military train- 
ing in the schools; (d) that in or about the year 1917, the 
said Schneer wrote a bibliography of contemporary litera- 
ture, copies of which he caused to be placed on sale in the 
store of the school, which contained references to works 
which should not have been called to the attention of the 
students of the school. 


This last clause contains one of the most serious indictments 
of the public schools as we have them today. While a given 
text may be unobjectionable, the “ required reading” and refer- 
ences privately suggested by teachers who know little and care 
less about religion, may be, and often are, pernicious in the 
extreme. This fact is only one of many which may exclude 
from the Sacraments Catholic parents who send their children 
to non-Catholic schools. The charges continue: 


3. (a) That the said Schmalhausen considers it not to 
be his duty to develop in the students under his control, 
instinctive respect for the President of the United States, 
as such, the Governor of the State of New York, as such, 
and other Federal, State and municipal officers, as such; 
(b) that in making written criticisms of a certain letter 
dated October 22, 1917, addressed to the President of the 
United States, written by Hyman Herrmann, pupil under 
his instruction, the said Schmalhausen failed to make such 
criticisms of the contents of the said letter as would lead 
the said pupil to perceive the gross disloyalty involved in 
his point of view as expressed in the said letter; (c) that 
the said Schmalhausen stated that as an instructor of the 
said pupil, he would consider it proper to allow the said 
pupil to write and read aloud to his classmates similar 
= letters addressed to the President of the United 

tates. 


The letter thus criticised, written as a class exercise, and ad- 
dressed to the President, a “ Messiah in Disguise,” reads, in 
part: 


Surely your purpose is to get supreme domination and 
to cou Germany for no other reason it seems, except a 
mad desire for murder, meanwhile making us the goats. 
My most venerable Lord, I feel that I am tiring you, 
and I shudder to think that as a result you may be delayed 
in your grand wholesale murder. 


The anathema launched against Dr. Tildsley by the Evening 


Post is an added assurance that Dr. Tildsley has done his work 
well. But it is only just to note that the three teachers have 


entered a general denial of the charges, and that final decision 
has not yet been made by the board. 
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Tue ReEsutts or LICENSE 


7 students of municipal conditions in New York, it is by no 

means surprising that revolt has broken out in the schools, 
or, in the words of a De Witt Clinton teacher, I. A. Dotey, 
that for “the past few years the pupils have been consulting 
their individual inclination.” The surprising feature is that 
the disorder has not gone to greater extremes with both pupils 
and teachers. For at least three years, pestiferous, money- 
grubbing “ revolutionists” of varied stripe, have been allowed 
to preach both in the press and on the streets, principles of dis- 
loyalty to God and country alike. They have told us much of 
the rights of the individual, nothing at all of his duties;. and 
by favor of “free speech” doctrines that lead directly to moral 
and national ruin have been openly disseminated. dt is no de- 
fense to say that then we were not at war. That circumstance 
made seditious doctrines not a whit less immoral. The action 
recently taken by the Government in indicting, under the 
Espionage act, the editors of a well-known purveyor of infi- 
delity and obscenity, shows once more how treason to God 
ultimately works out in treason to society. Beginning with the 
birth-controllers, hardly a faction which a year ago brazenly 
advocated immorality in the streets of New York, has failed 
to align itself with the actively disloyal, or with “the passively 
loyal.” The craven crew has no stomach for anything calling 
for unselfishness or generous sacrifice. 


Tue CatHotic ScHooL AND LOYALTY 


HAT has happened in New York is only one of many 
reasons why Catholics cannot approve a system of edu- 
cation wholly dissociated from religion. I wish to be the last 
to move an indictment against the teachers, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, in the public schools; for the most part, they are men 
and women whose purity of purpose, high ideals, and devo- 
tion to duty, deserve what is rarely given—sincere respect and 
genuine admiration. O, si sic omnes! Nevertheless, as facts 
have shown in New York and elsewhere, the loose require- 
ments of the ordinary school board can never guarantee that 
the teachers will be persons to whom the training of a Cath- 
olic child may be safely entrusted. Only the best among them 
can rise above the system of which they are part, and as far as 
the system is concerned, none need believe in God, and all are 
forbidden by law to teach His existence, and the great truths 
connected with that dogma. What the public school can be 
at its worst, not even the recent but belated activities of the New 
York Board of Education can adequately picture. True, a 
teacher in a Catholic school may also be quite unworthy; but 
it is well to remember that he is bad in spite of his system. 
The ordinary school board does not require, and cannot require, 
much beyond the conventions, while moral uprightness and 
personal piety are imperatively demanded of every teacher 
in the Catholic school. One conclusion easily drawn from the 
New York investigation is that the only place for the Catholic 
child is the Catholic school, the school which alone can and 
does inseparably unite loyalty to country with loyalty to God. 
Pau. L. Brake y, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 
Wage-Earners in Washington 

66 MONG all cities,” wrote a recent visitor from foreign 

shores, “ Washington seems to represent a content, 
calm in its sufficiency.” That is only an impression; according 
to a report in the October “ Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics,” a study of this city of calm content reveals “a 
shocking state of economic indecency.” This study is founded 
upon an inquiry into the cost of living among wage-earners 
in the District of Columbia, authorized by Act of Congress on 
December 20, 1916. The Bureau began the work in January of 
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the present year, and completed it in June. Together with vari- 
ous data on incomes and expenditures for 1916, a few facts on 
the increased cost of living in 1917 were obtained. 


MEtHops AND INCIDENTAL DATA 


T HE usual questionnaires were employed, and special agents 

were sent to interview housewives in their own homes. 
Only those families were scheduled whose principal breadwinner 
worked for wages or, if paid a salary, received not more than 
$1,800 a year. The term “family” was taken to mean any 
group of ‘persons living together in one establishment, includ- 
ing boarders and ledgers; but “boarding houses were ex- 
cluded.” Figures were obtained from 1,481 white and 629 
negro, a total of 2,100 families. Considering the city’s popula- 
tion, 363,980, of whom about 100,000 are negroes, these figures 
should furnish a fair basis of estimate. Some incidental light 
is thrown by the report on the size of families in the capital. 
The wording of the study is not a model of precise expression, 
but it would seem that the number of children is somewhat 
below a healthy normal. “The average size of family house- 
holds covered was 4.9 members, and the average net family 
(i.e., excluding all persons, including children, living as boarders 
or lodgers) was 3.7 members.” An analysis of the figures 
shows that “families,” taking the term in both senses, were 
slightly larger among the whites than among the negroes, and it 
is interesting to note that the size of the families of both sorts 
increases with the annual income. Thus the “average size of 
net family” in the group with an income under $600 was 2.9, 
in the group of $1,500 and over, was 4.0. As a whole the work 
of the Bureau has been well done, and the results fill ten pages 
of closely printed tabulations in the “ Bulletin.” 


THe THEORETIC MINIMUM 


T is, of course, evident that income cannot be taken as the 
final criterion of want or affluence. Goldsmith’s parson was 
passing rich on forty pounds a year, because that sum sufficed 
to supply his wants, minister to his modest comforts, and leave 
a surplus against a rainy day. The test is not the size of the 
income, measured in dollars and cents, but its purchasing power, 
what it will mean translated into the necessities of life. The 
Bureau holds that in a large city “the barest minimum upon 
which existence for a normal family can be maintained upon 
a level of common decency, cannot be less than $900 or $1,000.” 
This standard is taken from the findings of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment of the City of New York, dated 
February, 1917, and reviewed in America for May 5 and May 
12. The New York investigators contemplated an unskilled 
laborer’s family, living in the city, consisting of father, mother, 


a girl of ten, and two boys, aged thirteen and six. Upon this 
basis the following annual budget was prepared: 
IID ficiency hina winch Su: Min pina claa aes OL AIT $168.00 
DD - scab biacbenwetaddapabwhesdceenabens 30.30 
BEN Aisin t cobras wes athens Ceawaemed 492.388 
RE cusrnpeitn cd deceenga eee acasaaese 127.10 
a Pere er ere re 46.75 
ME Siviccnsie aes KAR Ra wek* Hele apm 20.00 
FE ETE He ON 22.80 
OED na Brecgetrve ca cdeens <uslavonsoengans 73.00 
Ox crnnctisnsncescheahanedia<wsmed $980.418 


This estimate represents an increase of about sixteen-per cent 
over a similar budget prepared by the New York Board in 
February, 1915. Since February, 1917, food has undergone a 
notable price-increase, while the remaining items have either 
slightly increased or remained unchanged. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the relative price of twenty-seven 
articles of food advanced from 128 to 131 in the period, July 























15-August 15, 1917, a rise of fourteen points in the scale from 
February 15, 1917. The relative prices on August 15 in the 
years 1913, 1914, 1915 and 1916 were respectively, 89, 94, 88, and 
110, figures which indicate food prices as the budget’s most 
variable factor. 


THE REAL MAXIMUM 


ATA not given in the “ Bulletin” probably justify the Bu- 
reau in applying the New York minimum of $980 to 
Washington. “It is startling to learn that in the capital of the 
nation, in a year of unprecedented high prices” comment the 
investigators 


807 or thirty-eight per cent of the 2,110 families investi- 
gated, had yearly incomes of less than $900; and 1,295 
families, or sixty-one per cent, had incomes of {ess than 
$1,200 a year. . . The negroes fared worse than the 
whites. Out of 629 negro families, 180, or nearly 29 per 
cent, were obliged to try to keep body and soul together 
on less than a year, and 472, or no less than three- 
quarters of the total, lived on less than $900. 

Among the white families conditions were better, but not 
vastly so. Out of 1,481 such families, there were sixty-five 
who had less than $600 to keep them through the year, 
while no less than 335, or nearly 23 per cent, existed on less 
than $900, and 710, or almost one-half, had less than $1,200 
a year. 


A study of the table of surplus and deficit shows that nearly 
30 per cent of all families finished the year with a deficit. Only 
520 or about 24.6 per cent had a surplus; “ while the best that 964 
families or 45.7 per cent could do was to come out, even.” 
Comparison by races is given in the figures: 


Families Surplus Deficit Even 
BE Ca Metoicincasian as 1,481 30.2 29.0 40.9 
GR et'0d0 das cee 629 11.6 31.3 57.1 


As might be expected the deficits are particularly striking 
in the low-wage groups. In a total of 807 families having an 
income of less than $900, only eighty-one struck a balance at 
the end of the year. Of the remaining 726 families in this 
group, 457 barely managed to keep the expenditures within the 
income. With 269 families the expenditures were greater than 
the income. With the majority of the families in this group, 
which represents more than one-third of all families studied, 
the judgment of the “Bulletin” *- ~-obably justified: “They 
lived literally from hand to mouth.” The situation of many 
was abject poverty; others struggled from day to day in the 
hope of something Letter; very few, if any, were able to live 
in a condition befitting the dignity of human nature. Properly 
speaking, they did not “live”; they merely existed. 


THE PIGEON-HOLE 


ONGRESS has a way of condemning unpleasant situations 
to legislative oblivion, by summarily dropping them into 
the pigeon-holes with which official Washington abounds. It 
is true that concerns of higher and wider importance than the 
condition of wage-earners in the District of Columbia must 
be considered in the coming session. But it is to be hoped that 
the civic bodies at whose request proposals for this study were 
first moved, may now secure suitable action from the Con- 
gressional Committee in charge of the affairs of the District. 
It is particularly unfitting that the capital should be the Pharisee 
among the cities, outwardly fair, inwardly full of “economic 
indecency.” There are two things to be insisted upon, as Mrs. 
Simkhovitch well remarks in her “ The City Worker’s World,” 
by all interested in the furtherance of a vigorous democratic 
State. The first is wages admitting of such a standard of life 
as will enable the worker to contribute his best to the wholé, 
and the second is a mode of life that is satisfactory to the com- 
munity, apart from the consideration of wages. Neither can 
be secured in a community which calmly suffers “a shocking 
state of economic indecency.” P. L. B. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 
Knights Errant of 
Christ 
SX CE the beginning of the world war it has been our privilege 
to witness the rapid bourgeoning and steady growth of the 
mission idea in our country. Not merely are more liberal dona- 
tions pouring in for the mission cause, but vocations, too, are 
multiplying. The latest evidence comes from St. Mary’s Mission 
House, at Techny, Ill. Never in the history of that institution, 
the editor of the Little Missionary writes, “did the Fathers of 
the Divine Word receive as many applications as this year from 
the aspirants to the missionary career.” Thirty-seven boys were 
admitted after the final tests; a bright and manly set of lads, to 
judge from their pictures, and as brave as any that have ever 
been bent upon high adventure for a noble cause. Knights 
errant of Christ, they are preparing from early youth for their 
future profession. Taken from the seventh and eighth grades of 
our schools, they will still have thirteen years of preparation to 
pass through before they can receive the Divine accolade, which 
is to fit them to go forth, priests and missionaries, for the con- 
version of the pagan lands. “ Who,” asks the editor, “is willing 
to join them?” It is of interest to note that this development of 
the missionary movement is in- no sense a local growth, For 
fifteen States are represented in this single group. There are in 
all 120 boys and young men preparing for the foreign missions 
at Techny. 


Those Costly Oats 


a ICH gentlemen must have their little pleasures,” observes 

the New York Journal. “ But is it necessary to waste 
food on race horses for gambling?” The writer then calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in these days of patriotic retrenchment, when 
mothers of six children are urged to give them corn meal in- 
stead of wheat, workingmen are exhorted to go without beef 
once a week, and coal must be economized because railroads 
are overcrowded, nevertheless, rich gamblers are maintaining 
thousands of purely ornamental race horses, each one of which 
consumes every day twelve quarts of the best clipped white oats 
and twenty pounds of the best timothy hay, rides in perfectly 
equipped “Pullman cars for horses” and has at least one pri- 
vate servant. At the Pimlico track there were 1,200 race horses 
living in the foregoing style, and at the Laurel track 1,000. 
No one is unfeeling enough to drive to desperation the poor 
little rich man, but until the war is over, would it not be pos- 
sible to reduce the size of his racing stables, so that some of this 
money now used for fine oats and hay, for constant service and 
for track-gambling, might be made to relieve some of the 
economic pressure that has begun to be felt by the laboring 
man? 


Accident Frequency 
and Severity 

NOTABLE feature is introduced into the report on “ Acci- 
dents and Accident Prevention in Machine Buildings,” re- 
cently issued by the United States Department of Labor. Pre- 
vious studies had merely tabulated the number of accidents. The 
same rating was given to a broken finger and a broken back. 
According to the latest method, accidents are computed according 
to the amount of workdays lost. Even fatal and permanent in- 
juries are registered in these terms. The experience of life-insur- 
ance agencies is used as a basis for the computation, so that fatal 
injuries are rated at the loss of thirty years of a man’s working 
life, and permanent disability is counted at thirty-five years. Thus 
in the 194 plants covered by the investigation in 1912 the number 
of accidents was 13,647. This is equivalent to an accident-fre- 
quency rate of 118 per 1,000 full-time workers, and a severity rate 
of 5.6 days lost per worker. 300 days are counted as full-time 
work for the year. Contrasting these rates with the experience 
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of a representative steel plant for the same year, we find that the 
frequency rate in the latter was 154 and the severity rate 14 days 
lost. The point brought home here is that while accidents in the 
steel plant were only about one-third more frequent than in ma- 
chine building, their severity was two and a half times as great. 
This important item was not clear before. Boiler shops and yard 
labor. show by far the greatest hazards. The former have a fre- 
quency of 224 cases per 1,000 full-time workers, and a severity 
rate of 27 days lost for each 300-day worker. In every case 
where comparison is introduced between plants possessed of a 
good safety system in accident prevention, and those lacking in 
such equipment, the accident-frequency rates are from three to 
four times higher in the latter than in the former instances. The 
moral is obvious. 


Splendid Results of Catholic 
Instruction League 


HE work of the Catholic Instruction League has everywhere 
achieved remarkable results. In Omaha it has recently been 
instrumental in the establishment of four new parishes. Within two 
months twelve new catechism centers were organized in that city 
with a staff of sixty teachers. The experience of the league 
made manifest that there were at least 1,000 Catholic children 
in and about Omaha who received no religious instruction ex- 
cept such as its teachers were able to give them. The same, 
we may safely say, holds true in due proportion of all cities. 
Especially consoling therefore are letters like the following from 
Duluth: 

You will rejoice with me. Two-thirds 6f our public school 
children attend not only their catechism center, but also 
Sunday school after the children’s Mass. Twice a week in- 
struction is given to public school children. We have Bible 
history, hymns, catechism, and hope to develop Christ Child 
work again. Our centers have their own sodalities of the 
Holy Angels, the Children of Mary and their C. I. L. Cadets. 
The Italians have a Junior Holy Name. We will introduce 
the League of the Sacred Heart. 

Equally enthusiastic is a letter written from Freeport, III. 
where the Catholic Instruction League has just been introduced: 


We opened four centers last Tuesday. We had thirty- 
one children at St. Mary’s, thirteen at St. Joseph’s, ten at 
the east side center and six at the west side. The children 
were delighted and so were the teachers. We are going 
out to visit families on the west side this afternoon. We 
haven’t one-half the children yet. All the public school 
teachers are teaching but three, and they would if they 
could. 

Such zeal is bound to be successful. Further details are given 
in the letter concerning the renting of a new house for a 
catechism center. In some cases churches, schools or halls are 
used, in others private residences or homes of the teachers are 
made available. Some teachers gather together the children of 
their neighborhood and give them evening instruction. So the 
zeal of the early Christians is renewed in our day. Every city 
needs its catechism centers. The late Father Leo Lyons, S.J., of 
Milwaukee, was particularly successful in this work. At the 
time of his death he had enlisted the co-operation of more than 
100 young women, mostly public school teachers, in his catechism 
centers. Describing this work, the Milwaukee Evening Wiscon- 
sin writes: 

Two of these centers muster 400 Italian children in the 
third ward and at Bay View, where a settlement house has 
been purchased and equipped. Two Slavonian centers have 
been opened on the south side, two others on the west side, 
and one on the north side, all of which are taking care of 
upwards of seven hundred embryo citizens of Milwaukee. 
But a few weeks ago he was called upon to inaugurate a 
similar enterprise in the city of Kenosha. 


The following are some of the works undertaken at these 
Milwaukee centers: The teaching of Christian doctrine, Bible 
history and Mass serving, the singing of hymns and national 
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anthems, sodalities, military drill, industrial training, calis- 
thenics, sewing, mending, knitting, entertainments, games, pic- 
nics, education in church support and the same put into practice. 
To this Father Lyons added during the vacation months of July 
and August his admirable off-the-street movement. With the 
help of the pastors of the various churches he daily gathered 
together about him the youngsters on the Marquette campus. 
Like countless others engaged in this noble work, Father Lyons 
was a very busy teacher, who nevertheless succeeded in finding 
time for this great apostolate. A similar tale might be told of 
the catechism centers in Chicago. It is here that the headquar- 
ters of the Catholic Instruction League are established. Every 
city of our country should be enrolled in this splendid move- 
ment. 


Florence Nightingale and the 
Catholic Church 


TTENTION is called in the London Tablet to a number 

of hitherto unpublished letters addressed by Florence 
Nightingale to Cardinal Manning. They make apparent how 
close she stood in all her sympathies to the Catholic Church and , 
with what admiration she regarded, in particular, the Catholic 
Sisterhoods. The letters will be found in the latest issue of the 
Dublin Review. In June, 1852, she thus wrote to the great 
English Cardinal who helped to shape her vocation as a nurse: 


You think the defect is in the will; all Catholics do. You 
think it would be a sacrifice to me to join the Catholic 
Church, a temptation to remain where I am. If you knew 
what a home the Catholic Church would be to me! All that 
I want I should find in her. All my difficulties would be re- 
moved. I have laboriously to pick up here and there crumbs 
by which to live. She would give me “daily bread.” The 
Daughters of St. Vincent would open their arms to me, they 
have already done so; and what should I find there? My 
work already laid out for me, instead of seeking it to and 
fro and finding none, my home, sympathy human and Divine. 
I dislike and I despise the Church of England. She received 
me into her bosom. But what has she ever done for me? She 
never gave me work to do for her, nor training to do if I 
found it for myself. I say, if you knew. But you do 
know now, with all its faults, what a home the Catholic 
Church is. And yet what is she to you compared with what 
she would be to me? No one can tell, no man can tell, 
what she is to women, their training, their discipline, their 
hopes, their home; to women because they are left wholly 
uneducated by the Church of England, almost wholly un- 
cared for, while men are not. For what training is there 
compared to that of the Catholic nun? 


Would that Catholics themselves realized so keenly the treasure 
they possess in their holy Church! Would that they all appre- 
ciated as fully the great vocation of our Catholic Sisterhoods! 
No one understood better than Florence Nightingale the su- 
periority of the Catholic Sisters over every other class of edu- 
cators or social workers. Thus she makes her comparison: 


Those ladies, who are not Sisters, have not the chastened 
temper, the Christian grace, the accomplished loveliness and 
energy, of the regular nun. I have seen something of dif- 
ferent kinds of nun, am no longer young, and do not speak 
from enthusiasm, but from experience. There is nothing 
like the training (in these days) which the Sacred Heart 
or the Order of St. Vincent gives to women. 

She longed to find her home within the Catholic Church, but 
that home, unfortunately, she never reached. The Church of 
England, she said, “ proclaims out of the Prayer Book what we 
are to believe, but she does not care whether we do (and we 
don’t), while the Catholic Church examines into the fact.” She 
was not prepared to stand that scrutiny of the Church, which 
requires in the convert as in all her children an absolute belief 
in every article of Faith committed by Christ to the Church’s 
sacred and inviolable care. But the testimony given by her is 
none the less highly interesting and valuable, though she failed 


to enter into the fullness of God’s light. 





























































